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Turning Point Now Appears Reached 


TIME FOR EXULTING NOT YET HERE 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Address to the closing session of the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1942 


ADIES and gentlemen, I have always welcomed the 
opportunity to participate in the Herald Tribune 

—4 Forum because I have always been interested in the 
public presentation of all kinds of national problems. 

In time of peace every variety of problem and issue is an 
interesting subject for public discussion. 

But in time of war the American people know that the 
one all-important job before them is fighting and working 
to win. ‘Therefore, of necessity, while long-range social 
and economic problems are by no means forgotten, they are 
a little like books which for the moment we have laid aside 
in order that we might get out the old atlas to learn the 
geography of the battle areas. 

In time of war your government cannot always give spot 
news to the people. Nearly everybody understands that— 
and the reason for it. 


Facts Must Be GuARDED 


This means that those relatively few people who do have 
the facts from all over the world, not only every day but 
every hour of every day, are somewhat precluded from dis- 
cussing these facts publicly, except in the most general of 
terms. If they did, they would almost inevitably say things 
which would help the people who are trying to destroy us. 

In reverse, those who are not in possession of all the news 
must almost inevitably speak from guesswork based on infor- 
mation of doubtful accuracy. They do not know the facts, 
and therefore the value of their statements becomes greatly 
reduced. Nor must we, in the actual progress of the war, 
lend ears to the clamor of politics or to criticism from those 
who, as we know in our hearts, are actuated by political 
motives. 

The fact that this type of criticism has done less harm in 
the United States than might be expected has been due to 
the good old horse sense of the American people. I know 
from a somewhat long experience—in war time as well as 


peace time—that the overwhelming majority of our people 
know how to discriminate in their reading and in their radio 
listening between informed discussion and verbal thrusts in 
the dark. 

I think you will realize that I have made a constant effort 
as Commander in Chief to keep politics out of the fighting 
of this war. 


Once “YIELDED TO CLAMOR” 


But I must confess that my foot slipped once. About ten 
days before the late Election Day one of our aircraft carriers 
was torpedoed in the southwest Pacific. She did not sink 
at once, but it became clear that she could not make port. 
She was, therefore, destroyed by our own forces. We in 
Washington did not know whether the enemy was aware 
of her sinking—for there were no Japanese ships near enough 
to see her go down. You will realize, of course, that the 
actual knowledge of the loss of enemy ships has a definite 
bearing on continuing naval operations for some time after 
the event. We for instance, know that we have sunk a 
number of Japanese aircraft carriers and we know that we 
have bombed or torpedoed others. We would give a king’s 
ransom to know whether the latter were sunk or were 
saved, repaired and put back into commission. 

However, when we got news of the sinking of this particu- 
lar ship a great issue was being raised in the Congress and 
in the public vehicles of information as to the suppression 
of news from the fighting fronts. There was a division of 
opinion among responsible authorities. 

Here came my mistake. I yielded to the clamor. I did 
so partly in realization of the certainty that if the news of 
the sinking were given out two or three weeks later it would 
be publicly charged that the news had been suppressed by 
me until after the election. 

Then, shortly thereafter protests came from the admirals 
in command in the southwest Pacific and at our great base 
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in Hawaii on the ground that, in all probability, the Japanese 
Navy had no information of the sinking, and that handing 
them the information on a silver platter—although we were 
careful not to reveal the name of the carrier—still gave to 
the Japanese a military advantage which they would other- 
wise not have had. 

This confession of mine illustrates to the people of this 
country the fact that in time of war the conduct of that 
war, with the aim of victory, comes absolutely first. They 
know that not one of their inalienable rights is taken away 
through the failure to disclose to them, for a reasonable 
length of time, facts that Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo 
would give their eyeteeth to learn. Facts, therefore, become 
paramount—facts that cannot be told to the public at the 
time, as well as facts that can and should be told at all 
times. 


The posters that tell you, “Loose talk costs lives,” do not 


exaggerate. Loose talk delays victory. Loose talk is the 
damp that gets into powder. We prefer to keep our powder 
dry. 


We have a gigantic job to do—all of us, together. Our 
battle lines today stretch from Kiska to Murmansk, from 
Tunisia to Guadalcanal. These lines will grow longer, as 
our forces advance. 

Yes, we have had an uphill fight, and it will continue to 
be uphill, all the way. There can be no coasting to victory. 

During the last two weeks we have had a great deal of 
good news and it would seem that the turning point of this 
war has at last been reached. But this is no time for 
exultation. There is no time now for anything but fighting 
and working to win. 


TRIBUTE TO CALLAGHAN 


A few days ago, as our Army advanced through North 


Africa, on the other side of the world our Navy was fighting 
what was one of the greatest battles of our history. 

A very powerful Japanese force was moving at night 
toward our positions in the Solomon Islands. The spear- 
head of the force that we sent to intercept the enemy was 
under the command of Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan. 
He was aboard the leading ship, the cruiser San Francisco. 

The San Francisco sailed right into the enemy fleet—right 
through the whole enemy fleet—her guns blazing. She 
engaged and hit three enemy vessels, sinking one of them. 
At point-blank range she engaged an enemy battleship— 
heavily her superior in size and firepower. She silenced this 
battleship’s big guns and so disabled her that she could be 
sunk by torpedoes from our destroyers and aircraft. 

The San Francisco herself was hit many times. Admiral 
Callaghan, my close personal friend, and many of his gallant 
officers and men gave their lives in this battle. But the 
San Francisco was brought safely back to port by a lieutenant 
commander, and she will fight again for her country. 

The commander of the task force of which the San Fran- 
cisco was a part has recommended that she be the first of 
our Navy’s vessels to be decorated for outstanding service. 

But there are no citations, no medals, which carry with 
them such high honor as that accorded to fighting men by 
the respect of their comrades-in-arms. 

The commanding general of the marines in Guadalcanal, 
General Vandegrift, yesterday sent a message to the com- 
mander of the fleet, Admiral Halsey, saying, ‘““We lift our 
battered helmets in admiration for those who fought mag- 
nificently against overwhelming odds and drove the enemy 
back to crushing defeat.” 

Let us thank God for such men as these. May our nation 
continue to be worthy of them, throughout this war, and 
forever. 


Warning to Italy 


GRIM ORDEALS 


AHEAD 


By PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Broadcast from London, November 29, 1942 


WO Sundays ago all the bells rang to celebrate the 

victory of our desert army at Alamein. Here was a 

martial episode in British history which deserved 
special recognition. But the bells also carried, with their 
clashing, joyous peals, our thanksgiving that in spite of all 
our errors and shortcomings we have been brought nearer to 
the frontiers of delivery. 

We have not reached those frontiers yet, but we are becom- 
ing evermore entitled to be sure that the awful perils which 
might well have blotted out our life and all that we had 
and cherished will be surmounted and that we shall be 
preserved for further service in the vanguard of mankind. 

We have to look back along the path we have trod these 
last three years of toil and strife to value properly all that 
we have escaped and all we have achieved. No mood of 
boastfulness, of vainglory, of overconfidence must cloud our 
minds. But I think we have the right, which history will 
endorse, to feel that we had the honor to play a part in 
saving the freedom and the future of the world. 

That wonderful association of States and races spread all 
over the globe called the British Empire—or the British 
Commonwealth, if you will; I do not quarrel about it— 
and above all, our small island, stood in the gap alone in 


the deadly hour. Here we stood firm though all was drift- 
ing. Throughout the British Empire not one community 
faltered. All around was very dark. Here we kept the 
light burning which now spreads broadly over the vast area 
of the United Nations. 


EXACTING TaAsKsS AHEAD 


That is why it was right to ring out the bells and to 
lift our heads for a moment in gratitude and in relief before 
we turned again to the grim and probably long ordeals which 
lie before us and to the exacting tasks upon which we are 
engaged. 

Since we rang the bells for Alamein the good cause has 
prospered. The Eighth Army has advanced nearly 400 miles, 
driving before them in rout and ruin the remnants of the 
powerful forces which Marshal Rommel boasted, and Hitler 
and Mussolini believed, would conquer Egypt. 

Another serious battle may be impending at the entrance 
to Tripolitania. I make it a rule not to prophesy about 
battles before they are fought. 

Every one must try to realize the immense distances over 
which the North African war rages and the enormous labors 
and self-denial of the troops who press forward relentlessly 
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twenty, thirty, forty and sometimes fifty miles in a single 
day. 

I will say no more than that we may have the greatest 
confidence in Generals Alexander and Montgomery and in 
our soldiers and airmen who have at last begun to come 
into their own. 

At the other side of Africa, a thousand miles or more to 
the westward, the tremendous joint undertaking of the 
United States and Britain, which was fraught with so many 
hazards, has also been crowned with astonishing success. 

‘To transport these large armies of several hundred thous- 
and men with all their intricate, elaborate, modern apparatus 
secretly across the seas and oceans, and to strike to the hour 
and almost to the minute simultaneously at a dozen points 
in spite of all the U-boats and all the chances of weather, 
was a feat of organization which will long be studied with 
respect. 

Perrect CoMRADESHIP OF U. S. 

It was rendered possible only by one sovereign fact, 
namely, the perfect comradeship and understanding prevail- 
ing between the British and American staffs and troops. This 
majestic enterprise is under the direction and responsibility 
of the President of the United States; and our First British 
Army is serving under the orders of the American Com- 
mander in Chief, General Eisenhower, in whose military 
skill and burning energy we put our faith and whose orders 
to attack we shall punctually and unflinchingly obey. 

Behind all lies the power of the Royal Navy to which 
is joined the powerful American Fleet, the whole under the 
command of Admiral Cunningham and all subordinated to 
the Allied Commander in Chief. 

It was not only that the U-boats were evaded and brushed 
aside by the powerfully escorted British and American con- 
voys. They were definitely beaten in the ten days’ conflict 
that followed the landings, both inside and outside the 
Mediterranean. 

‘There was no more secrecy. We had many score of ships 
continuously exposed. Large numbers of U-boats were con- 
centrated from all quarters. Our destroyers and corvettes 
and our aircraft took up the challenge and wore them down 
and beat them off. 

For every transport or supply ship we have lost a U-boat 
has been sunk or severely damaged. For every ton of Anglo- 
American shipping lost so far in this expedition we have 
gained perhaps two tons in the shipping acquired or recovered 
in the French harbors of North and West Africa. Thus, 
in this respect, as Napoleon recommended, war has been 
made to support war. 


MEDITERRANEAN A SPRINGBOARD 


General Alexander timed his battle at Alamein to suit 
exactly this great stroke from the West, in order that his 
victory should encourage friendly countries to preserve their 
strict neutrality and also to rally the French forces in North 
and. West Africa to a full sense of their duty and of their 
opportunity. 

Now, at this moment, the First British Army is striking 
hard at the last remaining footholds of the Germans and 
Italians in Tunisia. American, British and French troops 
are pressing forward side by side vying with each other in 
a general rivalry and brotherhood. In this there lies the 
hope and the portent of the future. 

I have been speaking about Africa, about the 2,000 miles 
of coastline fronting the under side of subjugated Europe. 
From all this we intend, and I will go so far as to say we 
expect, to expel the enemy before long. 

But Africa is no halting place. It is not a seat but a 


springboard. We will use Africa only to come to closer 
grips. 

Any one can see the importance to us of reopening the 
Mediterranean to military traffic and saving the long voyage 
round the Cape. Perhaps by this short cut and the economy 
of shipping resulting from it, we may strike as heavy a blow 
at the U-boats as has happened in the whole war. 

But there is another advantage to be gained by the 
mastery of the North African shore. We open the air 
battle upon a new front. 


Air Brows at ITALY 


In order to shorten the struggle it is our duty to engage 
the enemy in the air continuously on a larger scale and at 
the highest intensity. To bring relief to the tortured world 
there must be the maximum possible air fighting. 

Already the German Air Force is a wasting asset. Their 
new construction is not keeping pace with their losses. Their 
front line is weakening both in number and on the whole 
in quality. 

The British, American and Russian Air Forces, already 
together far larger, are growing steadily and rapidly. The 
British and United States expansion in 1943 will be, to put 
it mildly, well worth watching. All we need is more fre- 
quent opportunities of contact. 

The new air front from which the Americans and also the 
Royal Air Force are deploying along the Mediterranean 
shore ought to give us these extra opportunities in 1943. 

Thirdly, our operations in French North Africa should 
enable us to bring the weight of the war home to the Italian 
Fascist State in a manner not hitherto dreamed of by its 
guilty leaders, or still less by the unfortunate people Mus- 
solini has led, exploited and disgraced. 

Already the centers of war industry in Northern Italy 
are being subjected to harder treatment than any of our 
cities experienced in the Winter of 1940. But if the enemy 
should in due course be blasted from the Tunisian tip, which 
is our aim, the whole of the south of Italy, all the naval 
bases, all the munition establishments, and other military 
objectives wherever situated will be brought under pro- 
longed, scientific and shattering air attack. 


“Map Dreams” oF MUSSOLINI 


It is for the Italian people, forty millions of them, to say 
whether they want this terrible thing to happen to their 
country or not. 

One man, and one man alone, has brought them to this 
pass. There was no need for them to go to war. No one 
was going to attack them. We tried our best to induce them 
to remain neutral, enjoying peace and prosperity and excep- 
tional profits in a world of storm. But Mussolini could not 
resist the temptation of stabbing prostrate France and what 
he thought was hapless Britain in the back. Mad dreams of 
imperial glory, the lust of conquest and of booty, the arro- 
gance of long unbridled tyranny led him to his fatal, shameful 
act. 

In vain I warned him. He would not harken. On deaf 
ears and a stony heart fell the wise far-seeing appeals of the 
American President. The hyena in his nature broke all 
bonds of decency and even common sense. 

Today his empire is gone. We have over a hundred 
Italian generals and nearly three hundred thousand of his 
soldiers in our hands as prisoners of war. Agony grips the 
fair land of Italy. 

This is only the beginning. And what have the Italians 
to show for it? A brief promenade by German permission 
along the Riviera, a flying visit to Corsica, a bloody struggle 
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with the heroic patriots of Yugoslavia, a deed of undying 
shame in Greece, the ruins of Genoa, Turin, Milan. And 
this is only a foretaste. 

One man and the regime he has created have brought 
these measureless calamities upon the hardworking, gifted 
and once happy Italian people with whom, until the days 
of Mussolini, the English-speaking world had so many sym- 
pathies and never a quarrel. How long must this endure? 


GIANT STRENGTH OF RUSSIA 


We may certainly be glad about what has lately happened 
in Africa, and we may look forward with sober confidence 
to the moment when we can see one continent relieved. 

But these successes in Africa, swift and decisive as they 
have been, must not divert our attention from the prodigious 
blows which Russia is striking on the Eastern Front. 

All the world wonders at the giant strength which Russia 
has been able to conserve and to apply. ‘The invincible 
defense of Stalingrad is matched by the commanding military 
leadership of Stalin. 

When I was leaving the Kremlin in the middle of August 
I said to Premier Stalin: “When we have decisively defeated 
Rommel in Egypt I will send you a telegram.” And he 
replied: “When we make our counter-offensive here’”—and 
he drew an arrow on a map—“I will send you one.” Both 
messages have duly arrived and both have been thankfully 
received. 

As I speak the immense battle which has already yielded 
results of the first magnitude is moving forward to its 
climax. And this, it must be remembered, is only one part 
of the Russian front stretching from the White Sea to the 
Black Sea along which at many points the Russian Armies 
are attacking. 

The jaws of another Russian Winter are closing on Hit- 
ler’s armies—a hundred and eighty German divisions, many 
of them reduced to little more than brigades by the slaughters 
and privations they have suffered, together with a host of 
miserable Italians, Rumanians and Hungarians dragged from 
their homes by a maniac’s fantasy. 

All these, as they reel back from fire and steel of the 
avenging Soviet armies, must prepare themselves, with weak- 
ened forces and with added pangs, for a second dose of what 
they got last year. 

They have, of course, the consolation of knowing that 
they have been commanded and led, not by the German 


General Staff but by Corporal Hitler himself. 


“Sorry Farce” or VICHY 


Ah, I must conduct you back to the West, to France, 
where another vivid scene of this strange, melancholy drama 
has been unfolded. 

It was foreseen when we were planning the descent upon 
North Africa that this would bring about immediate reac- 
tion in France. 

I never had the slightest doubt myself that Hitler would 
break the armistice, overrun all France and try to capture 
the French Fleet at Toulon. Such developments were to 
be welcomed by the United Nations because they entailed 
the extinction, for all practical purposes, of the sorry farce 
and fraud of the Vichy government. 

This was a necessary prelude to that reunion of France 
without which French resurrection is impossible. 

We have taken a long step toward that unity. The 
artificial division between occupied and unoccupied territory 
has been swept away. 

In France, all Frenchmen are equally under the German 
yoke and will learn to hate it with equal intensity. Abroad, 
all Frenchmen would fill with fire at the common enemy. 


We may be sure that after what has happened the ideals 
and the spirit of what we have called Fighting France. will 
exercise a dominating influence upon the whole French 
nation. 

I agree with General de Gaulle that the last scales of 
deception have now fallen from the eyes of the French people. 
Indeed, it was time. 


Quores Hir.er’s DoctrINE 


“A clever conqueror,” wrote Hitler in ‘Mein Kampf,’ 
“will always, if possible, impose his demands on the con- 
quered by installments. For a people that makes a vol- 
untary surrender saps its own character, and with such a 
people you can calculate that none of these oppressions, in 
detail, will supply quite enough reason for it to resort once 
more to arms.” 

How carefully, how punctiliously he lives up to his own 
devilish doctrines. The perfidy by which the French Fleet 
was ensnared is the latest and most complete example. 

That fleet, brought by folly and by worse than folly to 
its melancholy end, redeemed its honor by an act of self- 
immolation, and from the flame and smoke of the explosions 
at Toulon, France will rise again. 

The ceaseless flow of good news from every theatre of 
war which has filled the whole month of November con- 
fronts the British people with a new test. They have proved 
that they can stand defeat; they have proved that they can 
bear with fortitude and confidence long periods of unsatis- 
factory and unexplained inactions. 

I see no reason at all why we should not show ourselves 
equable, resolute and active in the face of victory. 


AGAIN Promises NoTHING 


I promise nothing. I predict nothing. I cannot even 
guarantee that more successes are not on the way. I com- 
mend to all the immortal lines of Kipling: 

If you can dream and not make dreams your master; 

If you can think and not make thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster, 

And treat those two impostors just the same * * * 

There is my text for this Sunday’s sermon, though I have 
no license to preach one. 

Do not let us be led away by any fair-seeming appearances 
of fortune. Let us rather put our trust in those deep, slow- 
moving tides that have borne us thus far already and will 
surely bear us forward if we know how to use them until 
we reach the harbor where we would be. 

I know of nothing that has happened yet which justifies 
the hope that the war will not be long or that bitter and 
bloody years do not lie ahead. 

Certainly the most painful experiences would lie before 
us if we allowed ourselves to relax our exertions, to weaken 
the discipline, unity and order of our array—if we fell to 
quarreling about what we should do with our victory before 
that victory had been won. 

We must not build on hopes or fears but only on the 
continual, faithful discharge of our duty, wherein alone will 
be found safety and peace of mind. 

Remember that Hitler with his armies and his secret 
police holds nearly all Europe in his grip. Remember that 
he has millions of slaves to toil for him, a vast mass of 
munitions, many mighty arsenals, many fertile fields. Re- 
member that Goering has brazenly declared that whoever 
starves in Europe it will not be the Germans. 


U-Boat MENAcE GrowING 


Remember that these millions know their lives are at 
stake. Remember how small a portion of the German Army 
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we British have yet been able to engage and to destroy. 
Remember that the U-boat warfare is not diminishing but 
growing and that it may well be worse before it is better. 

Then facing the facts—the ugly facts, as well as the 
encouraging facts—undaunted, then we shall learn to use 
victory as a spur to further efforts and make good fortune 
the means of gaining more. 

This much only will I say about the future, and I say 
it with an acute consciousness of the fallibility of my own 
judgment. It may well be that the war in Europe will 
come to an end before the war in Asia. The Atlantic may 
be calm while in the Pacific the hurricane rises to its full 
pitch. 

If it once should take such a course we should at once 
bring all our forces to the other side of the world to the 
aid of the United States, to the aid of China and above all! 
to the aid of our kith and kin in Australia and New Zea- 
land in their valiant struggle against the aggressions of 
Japan. 

While we were thus engaged in the Far East we could 
be sitting with the United States and with our ally Russia, 
and those of the United Nations themselves shaping the 
international instruments and national settlements which 
must be devised if the free life of Europe is ever to rise 
again and if the tearful quarrel which have rent European 


civilization are to be prevented from once more disturbing 
the progress of the world. 


Betrer PEACE SOLUTIONS 


It seems to me that should the war end thus, in two suc- 
cessive stages, there will be a far higher sense of comradeship 
around the council table than existed among the victors at 
Versailles. Then the danger had passed away, the common 
bond between the Allies had snapped. ‘There was no sense 
of corporate responsibility such as exists when victorious 
nations who are masters of one vast scene are, most of them, 
still waging war side by side in another. 

I should hope therefore that we shall be able to make 
better solutions more far-reaching, more lasting solutions of 
the problems in Europe at the end of this war than was 
possible a quarter of a century ago. 

It is not much use pursuing these speculations farther at 
this time, for no one can possibly know what the state of 
Europe or of the world will be when the Nazi and Fascist 
tyrannies have been finally broken. 

The dawn of 1943 will soon loom red before us and we 
must brace ourselves to cope with the trials and problems 
of what must be a stern and terrible year. 

We do so with the assurance of our growing strength, 
and we do so as a nation with a strong will, a bold heart 
and a good conscience. 


Accord Needed Now 


MERE DECLARATIONS OF POLICY CANNOT FILL NEED 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Presidential Candidate—1940 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1942 


HE importance of the military in today’s struggle is 

clear to us all. My concern tonight is with an even 

more powerful weapon than the gun, and that is 
the idea. 

lor however important the role of bayonets and guns may 
have been in the development of mankind, the role of ideas 
has been vastly more important—and, in the long run, more 
conclusive. In historical times, at any rate, men have not 
often fought merely for the joy of killing each other. They 
have fought for a purpose. Sometimes that purpose has not 
been very inspiring. Sometimes it has been quite selfish. But 
a war won without a purpose is a war won without a 
victory. 

A most outstanding example of a war fought with a pur- 
pose was our own American Revolution. We did not fight 
the Revolution because we hated Englishmen and wanted to 
kill them, but because we loved freedom and wanted to estab- 
lish it. | think it is fair to say, in the light of what that 
freedom has meant to the world, that the victory won at 
Yorktown was the greatest victory ever won by the force 
of arms. But this was not because our army was large and 
formidable. It was because our purpose was so clear, so lofty 
and so well defined. 


1918 SacriFice VAIN 
Unhappily this cannot be said of the first world war. It 
has become almost a historical truism that that war was a 
war without victory. Of course, it is true that, while we 
were engaged in it, we thought, or said, that we were fight- 


ing for a high purpose. Woodrow Wilson, our commander-in- 
chief, stated our purpose in eloquent terms. We were fighting 


to make the world safe for democracy—to make it safe, not 
just with a slogan but by accepting a set of principles known 
as the Fourteen Points, and by setting up a full-fledged 
international structure to be known as the League of Nations. 
That was a high purpose, surely. 

But when the time came to execute it in a peace treaty, a 
fatal flaw was discovered. We found that we and our allies 
were not really agreed upon that purpose. On the one hand, 
some of our allies had entangled themselves in secret treaties ; 
and they were more intent upon carrying out those treaties 
and upon pursuing traditional power diplomacy than upon 
opening the new vista that Mr. Wilson had sought to define. 

And, on the other hand, we ourselves were not as deeply 
dedicated to our declared purposes as we had led the world 
to believe. The net result was the abandonment of most of 
the purposes for which the war had supposedly been fought. 
Because those purposes were abandoned, that war was de- 
nounced by our generation as an enormous and futile slaugh- 
ter. Millions had lost their lives. But no new idea, no new 
goal rose from the ashes of their sacrifice. 

Now I think that these considerations lead us inescapably 
to one conclusion. I think we must conclude that, generally 
speaking, nothing of importance can be won in peace which 
has not already been won in the war itself. I say “nothing 
of importance.” It is quite true, of course, that many details 
must be worked out at the peace table and at conferences 
succeeding the peace table—details which cannot be judi- 
ciously worked out under the pressure of war. We—we and 
our allies, of course—cannot, for instance, stop fighting the 
Japs to make a detailed plan of what we intend to do about 
Burma when victory is won. Nor can we relent in our pres- 
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sure against Hitler to decide the detailed future of Poland 
now. 


Must WIN PRINCIPLES 


What we must win now, during the war, are the prin- 
ciples. We must know what our line of solution will be. 
Again, let me use the American Revolution as an example. 
When we fought that war we had no inkling of the actual 
structure of the United States of America. No one had ever 
heard of the Constitution. The Federal system, the three 
branches of government, the brilliant bicameral compromise 
by which the small states were induced to come into the 
Union—all these innovations lay as yet in the future, nour- 
ished only by the brains of a few great political thinkers— 
who, themselves, were not entirely clear. 

And yet the basic principles of that great political struc- 
ture that was to become the United States of America were 
surely contained in the Declaration of Independence, in the 
songs and the speeches of that day, in after-dinner discus- 
sions and private arguments around soldiers’ campfires and 
everywhere along the Atlantic Coast. Even though the great 
States of Massachusetts and Virginia were held together by 
the vaguest pronouncements and the flimsiest of political con- 
traptions (the Continental Congress), their citizens were in 
substantial agreement as to the same cause they were fighting 
for and the goal they wished to achieve. 

Had they not agreed during the war, Massachusetts and 
Virginia surely would have failed to agree concerning the 
principles of the peace. They won exactly in the peace what 
they won in the war—no more and no less. This truth, if 
it were not self-evident, could be proved by citing one ca- 
lamity. The people of those states did fail to agree concern- 
ing the freedom or the slavery of the Negro. The result 
was that there grew up around the enslaved Negro in the 
South an entirely different economy from that which grew 
up in the North. And this resulted in another and far bloodier 
war. - 

Can we not learn from this simple lesson, and from similar 
lessons of history, what our task is today? I say to you, we 
must learn. We must know that we shall win in the future 
peace only what we are now winning in the war—no more, 
no less. 


. Two Major Pros_ems 


That being profoundly true, we are faced today with two 
problems: How shall we determine what we want in the 
next peace? And how shall we prepare ourselves to win it 
during the war? 

First, to determine our aims it is clearly necessary to reach 
substantial agreement with our allies. Here, as in our Revolu- 
tion, agreement in detail is not necessary, or even desirable. 
But unless we are to repeat the unhappy history of the first 
world war, agreement in principle must be won. Moreover, 
it must exist, not just among the leaders of the allies; the 
basic agreement I am thinking of must be established among 
the allied people themselves. We must make sure that these 
people are fighting for essentially the same thing. 

Now what does this mean? It means that every one of 
us has the obligation to speak out, to exchange ideas, freely 
and frankly, across the Pacific, across the Atlantic, and here 
at home. Unless the British people know the way we are 
thinking in America, and take it to heart, and unless we 
have a similar idea of what they are thinking in England 
and in the Commonwealth, there can be no hope of agree- 
ment. We must know what the people of Russia and China 
aim for and we must let them know our aims. 

It is the utmost folly—it is just short of suicide—to take 
the position that the citizens of any country should hold their 


tongues for fear of causing distress to the immediate and 
sometimes tortuous policies of their leaders. 

For instance, shall we be quiet when we see our State 
Department’s long appeasement of Vichy? I tell you we can- 
not fight this war in silence, whatever our experts say. Be- 
cause if we fight in silence those same experts in the end, 
even winning the war, win nothing but blood and ashes. 


ALL oF ALLIES INVOLVED 


Thus, in order that we may win a real victory we must 
encourage the utmost amount of discussion among ourselves, 
and with our allies. Moreover, we must be very clear as 
to what this word “allies” means. We have many allies— 
roughly, I should estimate them at a billion people. Britain 
and the United States are great powers, but they are not 
the only powers involved in this struggle, nor even necessarily 
the greatest powers. Russia and China have each already suf- 
fered greater losses in this war than all the rest of us put 
together. Those two enormous nations are also our allies, and 
consequently, when we talk about reaching agreement among 
allied peoples, we must mean the Russian and the Chinese 
people as well as the British people and the American people. 

Indeed, we must go further. We must try to find out, and 
openly to express, the desires and hopes of hundreds of mil- 
lions of other peoples—in the torn heart of Europe, in 
India, on the embattled shores of the Mediterranean, in Af- 
rica, on the southern shores of Asia and in our own hemi- 
sphere. For if some of these people are not now our allies 
they are potential allies, and they are necessary participants 
in the world that is to follow this war. We must win sub- 
stantial agreement with them also. If we do not we cannot 
win substantial peace. 

That then is our first problem—to discuss, and to discuss 
openly and frankly, the desires and the needs of the allied 
peoples so that we may all come into substantial agreement 
concerning what we are fighting for. 

Just as you have listened this evening to the representa- 
tives of government, of industry, of labor, to aviators of 
peace and of war, to producers and scientists, so men and 
women all over the world must discuss and learn and ex- 
change ideas and purposes with which to direct the future. 


Discussion Not ENouGH 


But discussion alone is not enough. Having discussed what 
we want to win in the peace, having set our goals, our 
second problem faces us: How, during the war, shall we 
prepare ourselves to attain those goals in the peace? The 
answer to that is plain: We must learn to work together; 
we must learn to work with all our allies that we may win 
both the war and the peace. We must work together today ; 
tomorrow will be too late. Our most immediate common 
need is, of course, a united military plan arrived at by a 
board of strategy representative not alone of the United 
States and Great Britain but representing likewise our other 
allies. 

Even such obviously essential co-operation has not yet been 
brought about. It is true that we are beginning to work 
with the British. That is comparatively easy, for we are 
possessed of the same linguistic and cultural heritage. But 
we must learn equally well to work with Russians and 
Chinese in the arduous task of today. And that task is not 
merely the task of military co-operation, however pressing 
that may be; it is also the task of working together now for 
a world at peace. For as I have already said, military victory 
is fruitless unless on the anvil of war we hammer out joint 
and honorable purposes. 
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And how about the goals for which we work. Here again 
perhaps we may learn from past failures. 

After the last war the peace failed because no joint ob- 
jectives upon which it could be based had been arrived at 
in the minds of the people. ‘The League of Nations was 
created full blown; and men and women, having developed 
no joint purpose except to defeat a common enemy, fell 
into capricious and irrelevant arguments about its structural 
form. Likewise, it failed because it was primarily an Anglo- 
French-American solution, retaining the old colonial im- 
perialisms under new and fancy terms. It took inadequate 
account of the pressing needs of the Far East, nor did it 
sufficiently seek solution of the economic problems of the 
world. Its attempts to solve the world’s problems were pri- 
marily political. But political internationalism without eco- 
nomic internationalism is a house built upon sand. For no 
nation can reach its fullest development alone. 

‘There were those among us prior to this war who enter- 
tained the notion that America was an exception to this 
economic law; that America was economically self-sufficient. 
‘This war must surely have dissipated such ideas. We have 
seen our domestic economy and habits dislocated by a shortage 
of rubber. We have had cause to fear that even our war 
requirements could not be met. Sugar and coffee rationing 
have come. Our military and production experts fight franti- 
cally to find the methods of allocating our inadequate supplies 
of copper and of tin. 

Submarines have taught us hideously how dependent 
\merica is upon the rest of the world’s products, just as the 
airplane has dramatically shown us how the problems of 
all men are close and interrelated. If, with our great re- 
sources, our boasted self-sufficiency disappears so quickly 
when the flow of goods from the outside world is reduced, it 
becomes doubly clear that less fortunate nations, in order 
to develop, must have access to basic raw materials. 

‘Therefore we should work today to make available pres- 
ently to all the United Nations and, when the war is over, 
to all the world, access to the materials indispensable to eco- 
nomic self-development. This cannot be accomplished by mere 
declarations of our leaders, as in an Atlantic Charter, par- 
ticularly when one of the two principals in that instrument 
has in the last few days seemingly defended the old impe- 
rialistic order and declared to a shocked world: “We mean 
to hold our own.” Its accomplishment primarily depends upon 
acceptance by the peoples of the world. For if the failure 
to reach international understanding after the last war taught 
us anything, it taught us this: Even if war leaders apparently 
agree upon principles, when they come to the peace time 
they make their own interpretations of their previous declara- 
tions. 

So unless today, while the war is being fought, the people 
of the United States and of Great Britain, of Russia and of 
China and of all the other United Nations fundamentally 
agree upon their purposes, fine and idealistic expressions of 
hope such as those of the Atlantic Charter will live merely 
to mock us as have Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The Four 
Freedoms will not be accomplished by the declarations of 
those momentarily in power. They will become real only 
if the people of the world forge them into actuality. And 
political internationalism alone will not accomplish them. 
Real freedom must rest on economic internationalism. 

Now, let’s take a specific and difficult example of what lies 
before us if we are to give reality to those freedoms we have 
proclaimed. ‘The Malayan Peninsula and the islands of the 
Southwest Pacific are areas containing, among other things, 
the principal source of the rubber supply of the world. They 
are inhabited in part, at least, by unlettered and in some 


instances, perhaps savage people. Those who sneer when it 
is suggested that freedom and self-government can be brought 
to all men feel that such areas must be ruled perpetually by 
some nation’s colonial imperialism. 

Now assume that the Allies reconquer those areas—shall 
we return them to their previous status, where their defense 
was courageous but inadequate and their peoples undeveloped 
under the governmental custody of some one nation? Or 
shall they be wards of the United Nations, their basic com- 
modities made freely available to the world, their safety 
protected by an international police force; the full yield of 
their resources used for their own health, their own educa- 
tion and development, and for their training—no matter how 
long it takes—in the practices of self-government? It is the 
principles upon which we shall base the solution of such 
problems that we must begin now to determine for ourselves. 

There is another economic condition about which we must 
be thinking, for it is the most necessary of all the goals to 
the accomplishment of real freedom. Not only must people 
have access to what other peoples produce but their own 
products in turn must reach men all over the world. There 
will be no peace, there will be no real development, there 
will be no economic stability unless we find the method by 
which the trade barriers hampering the flow of goods are 
removed. Now I know there are many men, particularly in 
America, where our standard of living exceeds the standard 
of living in the rest of the world, who shudder at such a 
prospect, who believe that any such process will only lessen 
our own standard of living. The reverse of this is true. 

Many reasons might be assigned for the amazing economic 
development of the United States—the abundance of our 
national resources, the freedom of our political institutions, 
the character of our population have all undoubtedly contrib- 
uted. But in my judgment the greatest factor has been that 
by the happenstance of good fortune there was created here 
in America the largest area in the world in which there 
existed a free exchange of goods and of ideas. 

And I should like to point out to those who are fearful 
an inescapable fact: Today, in a world reduced in size by 
industrial and transportation developments, even our present 
standard of living in America cannot be maintained unless 
the exchange of goods flows more freely over the whole world. 
On the other hand, to raise the standard of living of men 
anywhere in the world is to raise the standard of living by 
some slight degree of every man everywhere in the world. 

You have heard tonight an account of the economic world 
of today and its possibilities for the future. Mr. Byrnes ‘has 
expressed the hope that the regimented economy of war time 
will expand freely when peace comes. Mr. Kaiser and Dr. 
Moore have told you there are no frontiers in the laboratory 
and the factory and the shipyard. That all we have hereto- 
fore known of potential productivity will seem slight com- 
pared with what can be produced tomorrow. 

Mr. Johnston and Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Watt have 
pointed out clearly how, under modern industrial conditions, 
labor and management must find a road to economic stability 
in order to satisfy the aspirations and the needs of men. 

Mr. Trippe and Major Seversky have pictured the amazing 
developments of aviation and its possibilities for war and for 
peace. They have shown you what became so clear to me 
on my recent trip around the world—that the peoples of the 
world are closer together geographically and physically than 
were the residents of the thirteen colonies at the time of 
the establishment of the United States of America. 

These are all testaments to the fact that the vibrant forces 
of modern science and industry are but awaiting the chance 
to break forth into ever-widening streams of well-being for 
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all mankind. The potential markets for the goods and ideas 
of the East in the Western world are unlimited; and the 
demands of the East for the materials and the machinery and 
the skills of the West are beyond imagination. 

But—let me impress on you—the forces that open these 
streams will come only if the people of the world agree on 
the methods of their release. We cannot wait until after the 
war when the already developing spirit of rampant nation- 


alism may hold sway and then expect by some miracle to 
accomplish what history teaches us must be accomplished 
while we fight. We must not listen to those who say “Win 
the war now” and leave post-war solutions to our leaders 
and to our experts. 

We, the people, must begin to solve these problems today, 
not tomorrow. For we know that bayonets and guns are 
feeble as compared with the power of the idea. 


“The Third Component” 


LEADERSHIP THAT INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


By HUGO A. BEDAU, San Francisco Sales Manager, Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 


Delivered before the Conference of The Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Meeting 
Fresno, Cal., October 23, 1942 


R. FREDERICK LOOMIS in his new book, “The 
Bond Between Us” speaks of a third component. He 
describes it as the quality or degree of sympathetic 
understanding and unwavering confidence that is present in 
every mutually satisfactory interview between a doctor and 
his patient. In that relationship, there are three elements— 
the Doctor, the patient, and the third component, which is 
the faith, confidence and sympathetic understanding which 
each holds for the other. 

In business, too, there is a third component. It is that 
priceless ingredient of relationship between management and 
the workers of industry. It is the electric current of con- 
fidence, faith and mutual understanding that must flow be- 
tween capital, management, customer and wage earner. 

Therefore, business must be mindful of this third com- 
ponent if it is to continue to be the backbone of our econ- 
omy. The purpose, then, of this talk is to urge business both 
large and small to set up the machinery to develop the un- 
derstanding of how to deal more successfully with people— 
how to develop the third component. This important and 
powerful element must be strong and healthy, if we are to 
work our way upward and onward to a better and more 
secure social, economic and political life in the years ahead. 

Every man in this audience is vitally concerned with 
future planning. Any smug attitude of complacency or 
wishful hope of preserving the old order has no place in the 
thinking or actions of intelligent men today. We tried to 
preserve the old order following the last war. You know 
the result. 

We recognize today that the one weak link in the great 
chain of business management during these past decades 
has been the failure in understanding the human aspects of 
life. We are finally coming to the realization that we are 
human beings and not just so much sales potential to be 
pushed around by a few thoughtless and selfish businessmen 
—men whose vision and understanding is shown by their 
belief that life will go on in the same old way forever and 
ever. 

There are two grim realities that have faced humans since 
the beginning of time. The first is death, which we can’t do 
anything about, and the second is the eternalness of change, 
which we can do something about. We are today concerned 
with the changes that have so dramatically and forcefully 
hit our business system as it has been developed down through 
the years. Everything we have held near and dear to us 
has been affected, and we wonder what the future has in 
store for us. 


Here are a few of the problems that face us today. They 
are the kind of problems that make future planning so neces- 
sary. I believe that we have business leadership that can and 
will be helpful by making a contribution to their solution. 
Top management in many corporations today indicate the 
desire to develop plans to— 


1. Continue to give employment at adequate wage levels 
to over sixty million workers. 

2. Put back into industry every employable soldier re- 
leased from the armed forces. 


3. Make a new appraisement of women in industry. 


4. Utilize fully the tremendous productive capacity that 
will be developed during this war period. 


5. Develop to the fullest new techniques, new methods, 
new procedures, new products and services created by 
science and research so that they may be distributed eco- 
nomically to the benefit of all the people. 


6. Study foreign markets and prepare for a new type 
of business relations with all Nations throughout the 
world. 


These are problems that must be met with courage and 
understanding, and I believe that the underlying issue in 
each one is the human equation. Then let us take a quick 
look at our shortcomings, so that we can change the error 
of our ways and begin to receive favorable acceptance for 
the marvelous accomplishments of American business, instead 
of everlasting damnation. 

It is just beginning to dawn in the minds of the most ob- 
jective thinkers among our business leadership, that indus- 
try is a social as well as a commercial force. We are begin- 
ning to realize that management is first a problem of human 
beings; that production is first a problem of human beings; 
and that sales is first a problem of human beings. And I 
believe that future planning is first a problem of human 
beings. Therefore, we must evaluate the contrasting attrib- 
utes of management and of labor in our endeavor to find a 
solution of today’s problems, and set up a more workable 
plan for the future conduct of our business society. 

The new responsibilities of leadership should be defined. 
A new yardstick of successful management must be accepted 
by businessmen. Business leadership, along with all other 
leadership, must be willing to stand the searchlight of in- 
vestigation and evaluation of accomplishments and failures. 
Those men who do not prove themselves qualified will be 
replaced by men who have the aptitude and qualifications to 
be successful leaders under these new conditions. 
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We must find hope in the future and see if we can envision 
a better day ahead. We must determine if business—in so 
far as it is to operate under our system of American free 
enterprise and our American democracy—can be projected 
into the future as the vehicle that the 135 million people of 
these United States will select for their first and only choice 
of a means of traveling the road ahead. 

Surely, the hopes and ambitions of each and every one of 
us in this room today are inescapably tied up in the subject 
which has been laid before you gentlemen these past two 
days. But, it seems to me that all of your planning will 
go for naught if we do not intelligently investigate the full 
significance of the third component in business. 

The record shows that our free enterprise society has 
given the man on the street more of the material things of 
life than has any other society of man in all recorded history. 
Yet, it has definitely failed to attain the same degree of 
accomplishment in its handling of the human relations be- 
tween management and the worker. 

During this conference, you have talked of the wonders 
and accomplishments of our great research laboratories, and 
the achievements of science and engineering which will give 
us glass stoves of greatly superior performance ability; plastic 
kitchens of undreamed of efficiency and glamour; blankets 
with the sheen and beauty of the richest silk and wool, yet 
made of spun glass; window screens of triple the life of 
bronze, made in many pastel shades out of plastic; wood 
products of a new form and utility; and countless devices 
and instruments using electricity to perform the menial tasks 
of life. All this challenges the imagination! 

If we think that we have been living in a machine age with 
a high standard of living, what would we think if we could 
look into the future this afternoon and see the marvelous 
things industrial research and invention has waiting to be 
released for mankind? These great advancements have been 
created and developed by Free Enterprise to eliminate human 
drudgery and to make our lives a fuller and richer experi- 
ence. 

Nevertheless, it is entirely possible that all of this could 
become an illusion—a dream so close to realization, yet 
which can slip out of our grasp, because we have proven to 
be unworthy. Why? Because of the inadequacies of some 
of our leadership which had become imbued with the philoso- 
phy of the divine right of kings, and the belief that the good 
old days of the Harding and Coolidge administrations were 
established in perpetuity. Because men have not yet learned 
to adjust their thinking to the two simple and fundamental 
laws of life—the sureness of death and the eternalness of 
change. 

We are challenged by the question of “Why plan?” Can 
we build up a soundly conceived conviction that planning 
for peace is first possible; second, desirable; and third, im- 
perative? Have we reduced this whole matter of planning 
for the future down to the significant elements that affect 
the lives of each and every one of our citizens? For example, 
a 60 to 80 billion dollar national income, our average for 
the prosperity years, seems to be capable of supporting a 
certain amount of national debt. Can we service or pay o 
a national debt of 200, 250 to 300 billion dollars on a 60 
to 80 billion dollar national income? The answer is NO! 
It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that a national debt 
in excess of 200 billion dollars will require an annual na- 
tional income of somewhere above 100 billion dollars, pos- 
sibly 110 to 120 billion dollars. Just what do we propose 
to do to create a national income of 110 billion dollars, in 
view of our experience of what it takes to produce a na- 
tional income of 60 to 80 billion dollars? Surely, some sort 
of planning is going to be necessary to solve the problem 


of how to produce such a stupendous national income in 
peace time economy. 

If the lessons of history are worth anything, we find that 
in other countries, the distress of a post-war period has always 
developed somewhat in the following fashion: 

1. Repudiation of debt through default, revolution or 
reorganization. 


2. Sharp reduction of interest on government debt. 
3. A sizeable increase in commodity prices. 


Some very definite plans must be developed that will make 
it possible to maintain an economy which will eliminate the 
necessity of our facing the usual post-war economic tragedies. 
There are many other problems. For example, women who 
are now being promoted to executive jobs who will be 
reluctant to step down or out when our soldiers return from 
foreign fronts. Some men doubt whether women should be 
advanced to the full job of the executive, or whether the 
job should be split up in units with the thought in mind of 
planning today to meet the problems which will arise at the 
end of hostilities. These are matters of grave concern to the 
many men who left good jobs to enter the armed forces 
and who wonder what their lot will be upon their return. 

During the last two decades, women have demonstrated 
their ability to be equal co-workers with men in our business 
society. Many men don’t like the idea, but the fact remains 
that women are in industry today, not so much because of the 
war, but because they have value and great ability. They 
will demand and secure pay based on their skill and not ac- 
cording to tradition. Women have been given a pretty raw 
deal by man throughout the ages. But it now looks as 
though there were a new deal ahead for women. I believe 
we are witnessing the end of a “man’s world.” 

Another matter of great importance is how we shall utilize 
the vast production facilities which are being developed today. 
Aluminum production will, undoubtedly, be 7 to 10 times 
greater than it was before the war, and plastic production 
will increase in like amount. The same degree of expansion 
holds for practically all fields of industry. 

Will we let 50 to 75 per cent of these facilities go unused ? 
How then will we find a way to continue to keep production 
at peak levels at the end of hostilities ? 

Another point, how are we going to maintain an em- 
ployment level of approximately 60 million people at the 
conclusion of this war? These are just a few of the many 
real problems which must be met courageously, if we are to 
win the peace as well as the war. 

Recently, Milo Perkins, Executive Director of the Board 
of Economic Warfare said, ‘““We lost our battle to avoid this 
war, because the world was unable to distribute what it had 
learned to produce.” If that was true as the result of our 
productive capacity and distributive ability during the past 
five to ten years, what will be the outcome when we have 
increased our productive capacity five to ten times or more 
on a countless number of our economic fronts. Charles E. 
Wilson, while President of General Electric, recently said, 
“To spend money, time and some of our talents in preparing 
for what is ahead is not an unpatriotic shirking of the im- 
mediate job, but a logical and tremendously important de- 
cision,” 

We seem to know how to build and develop new refrigera- 
tors, stoves, electric washing machines, dishwashers, stream- 
lined automobiles and a countless variety of material things, 
but we have not learned to overcome the bottleneck in the 
solution of our economic, social and political ailments which 
is the lack of understanding of human beings. 

There are a number of corporations which have been ac- 
tively engaged in research and development work. You 
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men who are largely trained as engineers are well aware of 
the general direction of the thinking of these far-sighted 
corporations and of the splendid results they have obtained. 
You know that great sums of money, energy and searching 
investigation have made possible their innumerable discov- 
eries and scientific achievements. It follows that because 
they put so much into this phase of life’s work, there has 
been and will be much to take out. 

The foregoing is aptly illustrated by Mr. R. D. Fosdick 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, who recently made the fol- 
lowing statement, “It has been estimated that of all the 
money spent on research in Great Britain and in the United 
States, one-half of the total goes for industrial research and 
for the underlying pure research in physics and chemistry. 
Of the remaining half, 50 per cent is spent on research in 
connection with military questions. Of the remaining quar- 
ter of the total sum, the larger part is devoted to research 
of agriculture and the branches of biology that support it. 
Further down the line is research in medicine and health. 
Finally, comes the social sciences with an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the total devoted to their development. For research 
in the humanities, the amount is relatively so small as to be 
scarcely discernible.” 

Little wonder then that business leadership has failed in so 
many instances in its relations with people. The result is 
that the worker, from his point of view, has been able to find 
a defender, or worse yet, a crusader for his interest only in 
the labor racketeer and in punitive legislation. —The dramatic 
success of the New Deal was due to its emphasis on, and 
understanding of, the social needs of the public and, more 
especially, the wage earner. 

It is clearly seen why we have made so much progress 
in industrial research and so little or seemingly, no progress 
in our dealings with human beings. We are good in the 
first, because we have spent so much time and money and 
have so thoroughly conditioned our minds to the fundamen- 
tals of developing the material things. We seemingly know 
little of the other, because we have wilfully blinded ourselves 
to the equally important element of the human side of our 
business society and have, therefore, given it no time or study 
and have not conditioned our minds to be receptive to an 
understanding of the human values. 

It is imperative that we give the same degree of thought, 
energy and money for the study of human relations, as we 
have given to the development of our material successes. 
Management has the habit of giving attention to the problems 
that are already apparent. In this new case, the problem is 
to define the problem. It is important that business should 
search for the basic qualities that make for job satisfaction 
on the part of the worker. 

Harry Bridges is a classic example of the result of the in- 
ability of a small group of businessmen to understand or give 
a damn about the rights of the people. Prior to 1934 Bridges 
was destined to be an obscure longshoreman until a few 
businessmen, through their refusal to give consideration to 
the needs and ambitions of decent human beings and their 
families, made it possible for him to become a martyr, in 
the eyes of many people, in the attainment of better work- 
ing conditions and more pay for the workers. 

Do the workers credit business with foresighted leadership, 
with understanding of human needs and human decency, 
and with the will to introduce better working conditions and 
more pay? In their minds, business did everything possible 
to resist normal, decent human advancement. These people 
are of the opinion, unfortunately, that it took a Bridges and 
a militant labor union to attain these goals for them. Ob- 
viously, we cannot blame the people for their indictment of 
business leaders. 


Therefore, business hangs its head in shame because of 
the tragic blunders of a few men in top management posi- 
tions. Due to lack of vision and understanding and little 
knowledge of decent human values; our whole business so- 
ciety has been severely harmed. The result is that many 
corporations and objectively minded men who can deal with 
labor justly and with human understanding, have had their 
efforts nullified by the stupidity and arrogance of a few 
men—men who refuse to accept the third component as a 
necessary and desirable element of business. 

Labor racketeers know how to use to advantage manage- 
ment’s vulnerable spots. As evidence of their ability to lead, 
they present their case direct to the people. Management 
has seemingly never learned to take the people into their con- 
fidence. 

A great corporation, which we all know, had a manage- 
ment employee committe of which the president was a mem- 
ber. At a certain meeting, the workers were told to be 
frank and speak out, since each person sat in the committee 
as an equal; if there was any criticism of the company, its 
policies or management, the worker’s representatives were to 
lay the cards on the table in a man-to-man fashion. One 
honest but naive worker, a foreman of standing and ability, 
took these words at face value and told the president what 
the employees thought of certain of his acts. Imagine the 
astonishment of the committee when they witnessed the 
high-and-mighty president literally lay out the foreman in 
thin slices and unmercifully bawl him out before the group, 
demanding that the foreman present proof of his statement. 

You can well believe that $100,000 or more of that firm’s 
public relations, advertising and welfare appropriations went 
down the sewer when that story went the rounds of the 
3,000 employees. This is a tragic example of the self-esteem 
of a poor, misguided corporation head who believed himself 
more important than the worth of his entire organization. 
This president surely had no knowledge or understanding 
of the third component in business. 

This is only one example that dramatizes our need to learn 
to accept whole-heartedly the fact that the problems of pro- 
duction are basically problems of human beings—that the 
problems of management are basically problems of human 
beings—that the problems of distribution are basically prob- 
lems of human beings—that the problems confronting the 
country for the past decades and today, are the problems of 
human beings; and above all, we must accept the fact that 
the problems of future planning are essentially problems of 
human beings. 

How then can we justify the fact that we spend a total 
of 99.9 per cent for research in material things and only 
1/10 of 1 per cent or less in the study of the humanities— 
the thoughts, habits, desires, ambitions of “we, the people?” 
Practically nothing for man, but everything for material 
things. Nothing for the understanding of the very things 
that mean most to every one of us. Nothing for the creation 
of that vital spiritual quality that makes for faith, confidence 
and understanding between worker and management — 
nothing for the development of the third component. 

Labor union leaders know that the Banker-Attorney-Re- 
tired Business Man Directorate of many corporations are 
more interested in retaining their equity and the highest 
possible rate of return on their investment, than they are 
in objectively considering the broad, human problems of that 
industry or their business enterprise. It is for no other rea- 
sons than these that business has, during the past decade, 
so completely lost the confidence of a large number of our 
people and that labor unions have made such tremendous 
strides forward. 

We have an example of the result of this condition when 
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we see that this year will be the most profitable in the 
history of labor unions. Dues collections are running today 
in excess of 144 million dollars. This is over 24 million 
dollars a year better than in 1941. Both the C.I.O. and 
the A. F. of L. are storing up a vast sum which they, un- 
doubtedly, propose to use in the most effective fashion. ‘They 
will not only consolidate their gains, but will strike out for 
new and greater advantages as the next decade progresses 
ind as business finds itself vulnerable at the transitory 
period between the wartime and peacetime economy. 

I don’t need to tell you gentlemen that powerful forces 
are at play to regiment our lives in the post-war period and 
end forever our American concept of individual freedom. 
Ideologies are being projected that will end our free enter- 
prise and with it, our system of distribution, with its market- 
ing, merchandising, selling and advertising, and will sub- 
stitute a socialistic order that will make each of us sub- 
servient to the state. Unless we act now, the collectively 
managed society with government controlled distribution is 
just around the corner. 

James Burnham in his recent book, ““The Managerial Revo- 
lution,” gives you the story in dramatic detail as to the true 
significance of a bureaucratic society which is its own judge 
and jury, makes its own rules and regulations, and exer- 
cises the power to inflict penalty and deny you the right of 
appeal to a court of law. If you have not read this book, 
| beg that you do so immediately. The tremendous progress 
made to date in converting our nation to a “new order” 
of our own is not fully recognized by most businessmen. It 
has been a most insidious force, stealthily creeping upon us 
under the guise of emergency and temporary expediency. I 
suggest you also read the new book by Stuart Chase, “The 
Road We Are Traveling,” sponsored by The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

In the lights of events, our conception of economics has 
heen most naive. The downfall of Germany has been pro- 
claimed by our business leaders for the past 15 years. Yet, 
it seems that Germany has completely forgotten the eco- 
nomics of Adam Smith and the principles set forth in his 
“Wealth of Nations.” They seem to go on without regard 
to the fundamental economics we Americans have clung 
to so tenaciously. I sometimes wonder if the tons of gold 
stored at Fort Knox may some day find their place in a 
Sears-Roebuck catalog or on a ten-cent store counter as 
souvenirs of a dead economic era. 

Business stands indicted because it has not been able to 
offer a plan to solve any of these five problems,—unemploy- 
ment, national debt, idle capital, agricultural depression and 
distribution of technological developments. Politicians, social 
reformers and organized labor did offer solutions to these 
problems and many others,—though I will not comment on 
the merit of the solutions offered. Yet, everyone knows that 
business leadership did not have a plan in 1929, nor in 1933, 
nor in any year since. 

Instead of doing something to effect a cure for our eco- 
nomic ailments many business men have confined their efforts 
to defending or excusing business blindly or have acted like 
abused children. It seems that there are many people who 
want to go through life picking daisies, hoping that some one 
is holding the bull. 

I am deeply concerned by a study that is on my desk 
today that represents an incomplete survey of opinions of top 
executives on the subject of future planning. This survey 
has been conducted on the Pacific Coast during these past 
two months, and I believe you would be astonished by the 
comments of these men. The concensus is that over one 
million people have come to the West Coast in the past 
year, and this will represent a tremendous new market for 


all conceivable products and service. Also, that we now 
have basic industries, such as, steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
shipbuilding and airplane building. Then they feel that in 
addition to this, there is the stupendous back-log of demand 
being built up daily. ‘They believe that the net result will 
be a post-war boom that will make possible a perpetual 
period of the most rosy prosperity imaginable. 

Many of those interviewed are irritated by any reference 
to the need for planning for the future. They say that we 
must win the war now, and we will meet the post-war 
period when we get there. Fewer than 10 per cent of those 
interviewed indicate any objective interest or concern what- 
soever for the social, economic or political problems now in 
being or surely to evidence themselves at the end of hos- 
tilities. Little wonder then at the confidence of the political 
visionaries, labor planners, social and economic reformers 
who have every faith that their plans will not be thwarted 
by the presence of intelligently informed and articulate 
defenders of our constitution and of free enterprise. 

It seems we never learn. There have been plenty of 
signposts to indicate our national and world problems, but 
we have ignored them all. Your copy of “Mein Kampf” 
told you ten years ago what kind of business and political 
competition we were going to have in Europe and throughout 
the world. The Japanese and their twenty-one demands 
on China twenty-one years ago gave us the blueprint for 
today’s events. Little hunchback Homer Lea, thirty years 
ago wrote most vivid stories in his books, ‘““The Valor of 
Ignorance” and “The Days of a Saxon.” We ridiculed and 
ignored his messages that so accurately forecast the future. 

We have been persistently unwilling to face the fact that 
we have encountered a social and economic revolution and 
that the revolution has been one of the people crying out for 
recognition of human values. 

Our Creator has a plan to chastise human beings for their 
sins and, according to his plan, the best results are achieved 
under pressure. Today, we are under pressure. The Weaver 
of Destiny sometimes looms with rather coarse hemp. What 
is needed is a major surgical operation on the corruption of 
the soul. These thoughts might clear up for us the reason 
why business leadership has had such trying times to face 
during this past decade. 

One of the fundamental elements of future planning, if 
we are to retain our free enterprise society, is that of reach- 
ing a clear-cut understanding of what it takes to make a 
worker happy on his job. Very simply stated, job happiness 
is the belief on the part of the worker that his job makes 
possible the attainment of his personal aspirations and the 
ambitions he holds for his wife and family. Workers want 
a reasonable degree of contentment in their work, they want 
achievement, a sense of satisfaction in a job well done— 
they want recognition. ‘These are basic desires of decent, 
self-respecting human beings. Businessmen are beginning 
to recognize this approach to their labor problems. 

We must discover whether the wage earner accepts his 
job as one that gives him satisfaction, contentment and 
security. There is no job happiness for the worker unless 
it exists according to his judgment—not that of management. 
The great majority of workers want to give an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. It is up to management to 
see that this most desirable result is accomplished, so that 
the wage earner is a co-worker with management in the 
development of a successful business operation. 

When all is said and done, it is what the customer 
actually thinks that counts in the development of sound cus- 
tomer relations. So too, it is what the worker actually 
thinks about his job, his company, its leaders and his future 
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in terms of his economic needs and ambitions and sense of 
satisfaction in doing his daily work that counts most. 

This is the problem-solving approach business should take. 
Our efforts will fail until we catch that point of view. Labor 
union leadership, knowingly or otherwise, has caught the 
spirit of this idea and has preached this philosophy to their 
people from the viewpoint of their special interest. 

I believe you will agree that it is too often the case that 
management has sat in its ivory tower watching financial 
sheets and auditor’s reports and has forgotten all about that 
human being on the production line doing his daily task. 
So, the worker wandered off into strange territory where 
he was button-holed by people with selfish interests who 
exploited him to the limit. What management should do is 
regain his friendship and confidence. Both labor and man- 
agement are natural partners in our American business 
society. 

Here is the idea reduced to simple terms. A business is 
a good business in relation to its ability to have the truck 
driver believe that his job makes it possible for him to enjoy 
a sense of purposefulness in his work, win recognition and 
reward for meritorious accomplishments on the one hand, 
and on the other to build a new home, buy a new suit of 
clothes, lay new linoleum on the kitchen floor or hang new 
paper on the living room walls, and give his children decent 
living conditions and equal opportunities. A businessman 
is a good business leader, as far as this truck driver is con- 
cerned, only to the degree that he evidences his ability to 
assist in bringing about these results in terms of the worker’s 
point of view. 

The people are firmly convinced that the profit motive 
yardstick, which gives relatively few men salaries in the 
upper five or six figure brackets, cannot comprehend the 
significance of the third component philosophy. 

I realize that this presents a rather delicate subject, but 
from my experience, I do not believe that wage earners object 
to big salaries if they can be convinced that the man earns 
it,—the burden of proof rests with management. The wage 
earner will be amenable only to the degree that the execu- 
tive is successful in demonstrating to him that he, as the 
president and leader, so manages the business that it is pos- 
sible for the worker also to achieve his life’s objective. Ob- 
viously, this demonstration of ability to lead applies to all 
members of the management-executive family. 

The old idea of a 50-50 split, a horse for me and a rabbit 
for you, just can’t be made to work any longer. ‘This is 
one of the major public relations problems of business, so 
why not face it and find a workable solution in fairness to 
the top-salaried executive as well as the wage earner? It 
can be done—it must be done. 

I am honestly enthusiastic for the future, because I believe 
business leaders are beginning to see the light and many 
have adjusted their thinking. Those of us who have faith 
in our business society and in the values to be gained from 
sound and considered planning for the solution of our social 
and economic problems, realize that the big job ahead for 
business is to win the good will and confidence of the people. 

Business executives must demonstrate that they have the 
vision, understanding and ability to lead. We are in for 
the greatest battle in our history if we are to retain our 
American free enterprise society. This battle is not going 
to be fought on the deserts of Libya or in the Coral Sea 
or in Alaska or Europe. It is to be fought in the hearts 
and minds of businessmen and the people in these days. 

The fight is a social and ideological battle. It can be won 
only if the issues are clearly understood, and decisions are 
reached after sound deliberations and only as action is taken 
now. ‘To win, we must have a plan. We must have ac- 
ceptable leaders. We must win the confidence of the masses. 


I believe that our businessmen can give us the leadership 
and provide many of the answers for our wartime and post- 
war problems. 

I thank God that there is ample evidence that we are 
making a start in solving human relations problems. I know 
men in top business leadership who sincerely desire the attain- 
ment of the third component. ‘These men give unqualified 
acceptance to the philosophy that leadership, power, and 
wealth are rights and privileges to hold and exercise only 
so long as the individual thus honored can demonstrate his 
right to lead unselfishly, and with human understanding, 
sincere humility and love for mankind. 

I have not been trying to say that management is totally 
wrong or that labor is wholly right. I believe the two can 
be reconciled. Just for the record, I think we can all agree 
that some labor leaders should have a good dose of the third 
component themselves, as many of them need it more than 
does the average businessman. However, that does not help 
us in our problem of setting business on the right track. To 
date, we have gained little by “the pot calling the kettle 
black.” 

I believe the greatest opportunity in America today lies 
in the field of business management. Many corporation 
executives are timid, cautious, and fearful of too sharp or 
too quick change. But I believe they will adjust themselves. 
Those men who adopt this new point of view and become 
objective thinkers have the opportunity to be recognized as 
leaders of our time. They will be the true patriots, giving 
our Nation once again the heritage which Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson left us. Herein lies the opportunity 
for us to create sound human relations. In the future, pub- 
lic relations will be recognized as of equal importance in 
the management structure with finance, production, market- 
ing and research. It will require equal skill and specialized 
knowledge. It will be the listening post of business, charged 
with the responsibility of interpreting the public—custom- 
ers and wage earners—to management, as well as inter- 
preting the policies and acts of management to the people. 

How important it is that business should accept eagerly 
this challange to lead! If our people only realized fully the 
stupendous achievements of our American business enter- 
prise in doing the literally impossible in our war effort. 
Fortunately, there are indications that the people are be- 
coming more open-minded and receptive to the case for 
business. They are beginning to recognize that their inter- 
ests and those of informed business are one and the same. 
The great hour of opportunity is truly at hand! 

Our fellow citizens, and I mean each of us, should be 
re-educated in the elementary facts about the founding of 
our great Nation and its unique development during these 
last 175 years. In our complacency, we have forgotten, or 
never learned, the story of what created the underlying 
structure which made possible our free enterprise society. 
Until we understand the peculiarities surrounding the es- 
tablishment of our country, we are likely to be at a loss 
to meet the present day and future challenge to our business 
society. 

It was about 300 years ago that our forefathers began 
to leave Europe to escape political slavery, a regimented 
life, aimless existence and unlimited taxes. ‘These good 
people wanted free speech, freedom of choice, freedom of 
religion in their political life. They wanted to be individuals 


—free persons with the right to think and act out of their 


own individuality. 

These good folk established a government, and their gov- 
ernment was the servant of the people. It was operated by 
a system of checks and balances. In the doing of all this, 
they created a new philosophy of life, the only one of its 
kind in all history. If we will but study the life and times 
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of Washington, Madison, Franklin, Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, we will realize that these men did some of the most 
penetrating, objective thinking and the most far-sighted 
planning of any group of men in history. 

These men and their fellow patriots sat down and care- 
fully studied and enumerated all of the elements of all 
previous societies and organizations of men. They studied 
and observed those events and conditions that always re- 
sulted in the oppression of the people. They planned a 
constitution that carefully avoided those pitfalls. 

These men gave us a unique society. It is upon the frame- 
work of that society that our free enterprise and business 
economy were built. Then what did we do about all of 
this? Well, we sat down to enjoy it as if it would go on 
automatically forever and ever without change. We com- 
pletely ignored the admonition that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. 

If you have asked the average high-school student, as I 
have, about his attitude toward American History, you will 
find that he generally dislikes the subject. He believes it 
unimportant, uninteresting and without point. The teachers 
confirm this evaluation. The fact that 85% of our col- 
lege courses do not require the study of American History 
seems to give support to this shameful situation. 

To spread appreciation of the worth to each individual 
of our American way of life, and to increase the knowledge 
and understanding of our glorious history, which we Amer- 
icans have failed to appreciate, are jobs every man in this 
audience can undertake at once. This Association can 
crusade for a great educational campaign, and in coopera- 
tion with other trade groups, a flood tide of favorable public 
opinion can be secured to support able business leadership. 
We must recognize the significant connection between our 
Constitution with its Bill of Rights and our free enterprise 
society. What a privilege is ours in doing this job! 

I honestly believe that today and the years ahead offer 
the greatest opportunity for material and human develop- 
ment that has ever before been presented to man in any 
previous period in history. The future challenges the 
imagination. ‘To take advantage of the developments that 
are already known and under way for the years of peace 
ahead, we must immediately bring into being the third com- 
ponent—that electric current of faith, confidence and mutual 
understanding between management and labor. This is an 
assignment that each of you can accept. You can set in 
motion a plan of action in your own business today. It 
may not be as simple as taking a daily dose of vitamin tablets, 


but it can be done and the results will repay the effort a 
thousand fold. 

We must find a way to win the wage earner’s agreement 
to the realization that his work possesses the elements of ac- 
complishment, recognition, security and the means for him 
to attain his personal ambitions. Our new inventions and 
research developments for the post-war era will be of little 
moment, unless the knowledge of our individual achieve- 
ments is brought into the life of each individual and made 
real to him and his family. 

Get to work today! Make a convert of your typist, your 
shipping clerk, your factory worker. Demonstrate how im- 
portant they are to you and how vital you are to them. 
Meet with them and take them into your confidence. Find 
out what they are thinking. Ask for their opinions and sug- 
gestions. Show them your many accomplishments. This is 
a job that you can do in grand fashion. 

Each of you men here can ask yourself this question, “Do 
the workers in my business fully comprehend the significance 
of future planning to their lives?” ‘Do they see the ac- 
complishments of our business and of all American industry 
as being vital to their happiness, contentment and security?” 
Do they have deep appreciation for what you are doing for 
them? Do they understand? Have you explained it to them? 
Do you enjoy their confidence? Have they faith in you? 
Will they gladly follow your leadership? 

Men, this job can be licked by every businessman in 
every town in America, if he will put himself to the task. 
It’s up to each one of you to develop the third component— 
that spirit of unwavering confidence, faith and mutual un- 
derstanding between management and the wage earner. | 
am happy to say that there are many instances today where 
splendid progress is being made along this battlefront. 

The moment of great decision is at hand. The power 
to bring about a favorable result is within your grasp. Men, 
let us create the leadership that will act now to inspire the 
confidence of the people before it is too late. Let us de- 
fine the problem now. Let us make decisions now. Plan- 
ning the objective thinking is a fighting man’s effort to 
intelligently preserve our free enterprise society and our 
liberty. 

Let us men of American industrial and commercial life 
assume the responsibility for making our full contribution 
to an enduring peace—an unending period of prosperity to 
follow our glorious victory on the battlefronts of the whole 
world! 


Workers’ Post-War Responsibility 


LABOR TO HELP BUILD A LASTING PEACE 
By ROBERT J. WATT, International Representative of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at session on “Responsibility of Labor for Economic Stability in the Post-War World,” 
New York City, November 16, 1942 


NEEDED that build-up, now that I find myself, my 


five foot five, lost in this maze of microphones. In fact, 

about the only time I felt somewhat similar was back 
some twenty-five years ago when there was never anything 
that fitted a person who only weighed 117 pounds, and when 
they hung all of the gadgets on him he looked more like 
Santa Claus than a buck private in the infantry. As I sat 
and listened to the distinguished director discuss profits, and 
my good friend, Eric Johnston, expound his progressive 
views, I looked back over some of my own hectic days and 


I began to feel eminently respectable. I was thinking that 
“time marches on.” 

Mrs. Reid has asked me to discuss with you the “Respon- 
sibility of Labor in the Post-War World.” And let me 
begin by pointing out that I fully recognize there are many 
people who believe that any discussion such as this is pre- 
mature until the war is won. I think some of your smart 
New York newspaper men have characterized it as cooking 
the chicken before they catch it. 

I can fully appreciate that point of view, particularly 
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among those who opposed our nation preparing for war and 
particularly among those who are in large measure respon- 
sible for us losing the last peace. However, I’d be willing 
to agree that there is some merit to that opinion, if I believed 
for one moment that a discussion of this problem would 
divert any of our energies from the immediate task of win- 
ning the war. 


CaLLs PLANNING ESSENTIAL 


But I see no such consequence. Planning to achieve eco- 
nomic stability does not detract attention or effort from the 
war to destroy Fascism. Instead, I believe that this program 
is one of the profound intangibles peculiar to a democracy 
which strengthen the peace-loving peoples of the world in 
their determination to destroy those who would enslave us. 

The end of fighting is not the end of responsibility. Peace 
will not come by winning the war. Victory will prepare 
the way only if we are ready and understand what must be 
done. We must prove, you and I must prove, in this 
emergency that whatever responsibility or crisis may con- 
front the nation, we are capable of self-government. 

We should view the past—I whole-heartedly agree, Eric 
Johnston—only for the purpose of avoiding mistakes. The 
challenge of today is not one of breast-beating for our sins 
of yesterday. Those of us who have struggled against each 
other so long, and particularly labor and industry, must 
courageously take the leadership in healing old wounds. We 
must concentrate on the big job which we must do together 
if we are going to win the war and secure an enduring and 
lasting peace. We must recognize that whether they are 
wearing the mantle of management or the overalls of the 
worker there is a real community of interest in the unity of 
free men. 

The responsibility of the workers in the post-war world 
will not be that of a special group divided from the rest of 
the community. Their responsibility will be no different 
from that which every good American should have. The 
role of labor is distinctive only because the masses of work- 
ing people have most to gain from the preservation of our 
free institutions. It is distinctive only because the masses 
of working people, both now and after the war, must be 
the first line of democracy’s defense, from within as well as 
without. 

An UNSELFISH WorLpD 

The sort of post-war world which we must seek cannot 
be selfish. It must represent the essence of individual well- 
being within the framework of general welfare. It must 
march with civilization to meet the needs of men and women. 
It must dictate that the right of the individual is limited 
by the needs of the community and that the welfare of the 
community necessitates the existence of individual rights. 

We cannot hope to build a durable and just peace unless 
we construct machinery to deal with major problems. Law 
and order must be established upon agreements which derive 
their sanction from a fundamental acceptance by all parties. 
International armies will not succeed if they are not sustained 
by the conviction of the people that they are the agents of 
justice. 

The present slash of savagery has demonstrated the need 
for establishing a structure of world order in which the 
nations of the world will all agree to yield certain privileges. 
Nations cannot live indefinitely by the suicide which modern 
war constitutes. We cannot maintain our civilization if our 
productive capacity is expended in producing the instru- 
ments of destruction. 

We must strive to build a peace in the post-war world 
and base our efforts on the recognition that the peoples of 
the earth are neighbors, who will benefit more from being 
good neighbors than from being either master or slave. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


We must build that peace and justice for our people at 
home. We must fortify it by fair dealing and co-operation 
with our neighbors, whether located north or south or across 
the oceans to the east or west. We must build that peace 
upon a democratic system within and among nations. 

We must build an international agency with effective 
representation of the peoples of the world which will con- 
ciliate, mediate and, if necessary, authoritatively arbitrate 
any disputes or potential conflicts. The old order has passed. 
Undiluted nationalism cannot meet the problems of our 
modern economic world. We must build a representative 
international agency with police powers and equipment for 
the maintenance of international peace. 

It is labor’s responsibility not only to make our nation 
the arsenal of the free peoples of the world but to keep and 
strengthen the fiber of our own democracy at home. We 
must continue our effort to make the machinery of govern- 
ment a democratic structure in not only the political but 
in the economic field. The representative machinery of labor 
and industry and agriculture must be given the responsibility 
and authority which is necessary for the preservation of 
economic freedom. 

Eric Johnston, president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, together with President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, William Witherow, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
President Murray of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have proved over and over again during the past six 
months that there is far more ground for agreement between 
labor and management on economic issues than there is 
basis for disagreement. 

This may sound revolutionary to many people, to many 
people in our nation who fear economic democracy more 
than the systems we are fighting to destroy. But essentially 
it is the real safeguard for competitive capitalism. If our 
economic problems are all determined by those elected for 
their political ability, the democratic process in our own 
nation will be weakened, and the government will be master 
instead of the servant of the people. 

Failure to establish the machinery of economic self-gov- 
ernment for labor and industry has been one of the greatest 
failures of our nation. Many leaders of industry have feared 
any restraints upon their realm of dynamic monopolies. 
Many have feared the spectre of Communism which stupid 
or vicious rabblerousers have raised. But despite all this, 
American industry and labor have done a grand job. We 
have made an amazing record together. It is now chiefly 
a matter of how long our brave allies can hold the line 
until the power of our mighty equipment and our millions 
of soldiers and sailors and aviators get going. 

Labor believes now is the time for all war agencies effect- 
ing economic affairs to establish real policy committees with 
responsible representatives designated by their respective or- 
ganizations. One of the greatest guaranties for an enduring 
democracy and an enduring peace in the post-war world is 
the growing understanding in our nation between manage- 
ment and labor, an understanding which, I am sure, will 
recognize that each of the parties must prove the responsi- 
bility of their leadership and must grow in strength and 
competence for the welfare of the nation. 

The law of the jungle is no longer the law of civilization. 
Men and women of labor have learned that there are some 
things worth fighting for, even if the odds are overwhelming 
and even if it necessitates partnerships hitherto undreamed of. 


BroTHERHOOD Amip Bomss 


Labor has learned that there is a brotherhood of man. 
It may be partly hidden in normal times by the veneer of 
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superficial rivalries. But when bombs burst, the veneer 
The dowager and the charlady shiver the same 
fears. They know the same courage and the same determi- 
nation. Men and women the world over find their common 
humanity is a tie which binds civilized people and enables 
them to find the unity which is needed to beat back and 
overthrow the foe. 

That is the hope of labor today, for tomorrow. The fiber 
of the exploited people has proved tougher than the sharp 
teeth of the exploiters. ‘The Chinese have shown that the 
coolie has the soul of a hero. There is today no Herrenvolk 
because their intended victims have shown stronger vitality 
of spirit than the brawn of lust could overcome. 

Labor will not surrender any victory this time to the old 
outworn systems which produced the rise of a Hitler and 
the decline of a Mussolini. Labor has seen the consequence 
of a do-nothing system on one hand and totalitarian dictator- 
ship on the other. 

Labor will refuse to accept either. We want a nation 
of people who dare to be free and who choose to establish 
and accept authority to civilize our economic system. We 
want to win the right for all to live as free men so that free 
men can share the fruits of the land and the accomplish- 
ments of men and women. 

‘To achieve this kind of a system and a real peace, the 
freedoms we talk so much about must have full meaning. 
Justice among nations will not arise merely by defeating the 
gangsters or by winning the war. We must not only purge 
the world of the totalitarian scourge and defeat the Axis 
in the ordeal of battle. We must win in the ordeal of 
cross-examination in the hearts and minds of men. We must 
prove that democracy not only can win, but deserves to win. 

In the post-war world there can be no exploiters and 


cracks off. 


exploited. Here at home, and in all the home places all 
over the world, the masses of people will demand and must 
obtain the opportunity to earn as free men a decent living 
for themselves and families. No longer are they to be fair 
spoils for economic exploitation. 

If we are to succeed in establishing a peace in a world 
in which all people will have the right to enjoy political 
liberty, economic equity, freedom of religion and the integ- 
rity of the free man’s home, we must be ready to sacrifice 
old prejudices in the face of the terrible demonstration of 
their consequence. We must be willing to play our part 
and assume our responsibility in the building of a post-war 
world on a firm foundation of decency and progress. 

We are not fighting, labor is not fighting, for the well- 
being of any one race, any race or any one people. We are 
not fighting to preserve the status quo. We are fighting 
to remove the Verboten sign from the eyes and ears and 
the mouths and the souls of men and women all over the 
world. We are fighting to realize the simple hopes of 
common men and common women all over the world to be 
free. 

If you and I have learned that men and women of every 
nation have the right to work and earn a decent standard 
of living, then the future offers a post-war world of progress, 
and this war shall not have been fought in vain. Labor 
shares with you and all liberty-loving people the responsibility 
for designing that kind of a world. Let us, let you and I, 
the actors in the greatest drama the human race has ever 
staged, be worthy of those who die to win and preserve the 
heritage of freedom. Let us build a post-war world and 
secure a lasting peace which will enable all our people to 
enjoy that heritage. 


Selling the Private Enterprise System 


BUSINESS NEEDS TO STUDY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By JAMES P. SELVAGE, Public Relations Counsel, Lee & Selvage, New York City 
Delivered before the Advertising Club of Worcester, Mass., November 4, 1942 


LMOST everyone talks about the future. Perhaps it 
is because the present world is such a nasty, bitter 
place that one hesitates to bring it closer to his audi- 

ence. And then again, it may be that a speaker looks around 
the earth and finds the future the safest focus for his words. 
‘Tomorrow is too near today. America after the war is safer 
because it is distant. 

To look beyond the end of the war we first assume that 
we have proved a simple-minded liar out of the little yellow 
man who said the peace would be dictated from the White 
House by the Japs. That assumption we do make—but we 
must be sure that we make it in the spirit that we pledge to 
the task our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor—and 
not assume vaingloriously that victory will be ours because 
our forefathers were tough guys who never lost a war. 

We also must make certain other assumptions as our 
premise for peering into the future. 

We must assume the rebirth and continuance of free 
enterprise under representative government after the war— 
for the alternative is the Washington propaganda mill and 
the regimented distribution of the products of State Capi- 
talism. 

We must assume that Vice President Wallace’s dreamy 
economics of a quart of free milk for every African savage 
have been washed away; that hard-headed Yankee ingenuity 


and individualism—which will win this war—will be per- 
mitted to rebuild after the peace. 

We must assume that America can fulfill its destiny as a 
world leader without bankrupting itself—that over a period 
of years we can help take the good things of life to the 
undernourished, underprivileged and badly housed people of 
other lands without forcing ourselves down to their levels 
and stabilizing depression in our land. 

And we must assume that we have retained the national 
pride and national spirit of Americans undiluted: by the 
sociological vaporings of those who talk of world states un- 
hampered by citizenships and passports. 

Those are broad and brave assumptions when we think 
of them in the light of what skillful propaganda and a will- 
ful minority of radicals have done to the economic and 
social fabric of America in the past decade. 

Now where does public relations and its helpmate, ad- 
vertising, fit into this scheme of things—into the future 
pattern of America? 

I hope I shall not seem to be carrying a sales kit when I 
make the blunt declaration that these two allied media for 
reaching people’s thinking have become by force of events 
the most important business in the country; that they hold 
almost entirely the answer to our assumptions that the 
United States will thrive and progress in the post-war world. 
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For instance, we know incontrovertibly that industry has 
done in the past 18 months the most magnificent job of 
production in the history of the world. And yet we also 
know that the country is far from completely aware of the 
extent of this accomplishment, else the people would today 
be rearing up on their hind legs and demanding that business 
be turned loose by the politicians to win the war. Produc- 
tion is one job. Selling the job to the people is another. It 
is not enough now just to build a better mousetrap—if it 
ever was. 

I believe—humbly but vigorously—that the extent to 
which every businessman—every exponent of free enterprise 
—every conservative liberal—practices good public relations 
and expounds his own gospel to those he can reach during the 
coming years will determine the future of the free United 
States after the war. There is a definite ratio between our 
success in selling the American Way to America and our 
recapture of the spirit of enterprise after the war. 

I mean no deprecation of any man of production (for he 
is winning the war) when I say that he needs the services of 
skillful and intelligent publicists to unsell millions of Amer- 
icans on a lot of economic tommyrot that has been taught 
in recent years through the medium of propaganda, includ- 
ing the use of our school systems. Else the foundation stone 
upon which American production rests will be gone. We 
who are practitioners of these arts—and our allies in every 
segment of life who think in terms of good public relations 
—have the most tremendous responsibility thrust upon us. 

Ours is not a job today of selling merchandise. The life 
or death of a single corporation, regardless of its size, does 
not greatly matter in the future of this country. Our mer- 
chandise is and must be enterprise—the American system of 
individual initiative and profit as contrasted with a regi- 
mented economy. We are selling America itself to Americans 
who have forgotten what America has symbolized in the 
past as the envy of every other nation in the world—and 
what it must continue to symbolize—else freedom and its 
blood brother free enterprise will perish from the earth. 
They will be gone until another hardy group of Paines and 
Jeffersons and Adams come to rally human beings from gov- 
ernmental bondage. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen—this is no sham battle that 
is going on behind the battlefront. Our opponents in eco- 
nomic philosophy want to win the fighting war just as we 
do, but they have found in it the possibility of an easy road 
to long-incubated objectives for remaking America—and even 
the world. They know well the arts of good public relations 
and advertising as applied to propaganda. They know well 
and have shown they know well the science of swaying peo- 
ple’s minds. They have learned too well the Hitler-Stalin 
technique of creating doubt in the mass mind and traditional 
institutions; the propaganda value of the personal libel and 
the “smear.” 

And, in their wake they suck in many who either do not 
know where they are going or else will follow any parade 
that for the moment creates the most hullabaloo. That 
dangerous word “liberal,” no matter what kind of poison it 
hides, is like a honey jar to flies. 

I attended a meeting last month where a group of busi- 
nessmen were assembled for an evening’s discussion with rep- 
resentatives of government. One young man from Washing- 
ton arose and suggested to this group that they not oppose 
the principle of renegotiation of contracts because out of 
the resulting turmoil might come something worse. He did 
not explain what could be worse than not knowing for 
maybe three, five or eight years whether in 1942 you made 
$50,000 in your business or lost $50,000. 


When he had finished, one fine exponent of business, who 


thought more of being looked upon favorably in Washing- 
ton than of standing on the side of practical business con- 
duct, arose to tell Mr. Smith who had gone to Washington 
how right he thought he was. But thank the Lord there 
was one man in that room who had the courage to rise in 
the face of an array of government officials and say flatly 
he believed the principle of renegotiation of contracts over 
a period of years was completely destructive of industrial 
production and morale. 

And the applause he received showed plainly that business- 
men still admire courage among their numbers—if sometimes 
they are hesitant to stand individually and be counted. 

How many times in the last decade has business been 
desensitized with that sly poison—don’t fight or you may 
get hurt worse? 

When I speak of applying our talents in public relations 
and advertising to selling free enterprise, I do not mean that 
it is the job alone of those of us who practice in the field as 
a profession. We can and should give direction, advice and 
stimulus. But the job is one for willing hands and thinking 
minds in every walk of life. 

Public relations is nothing more than the mass production 
of personal good manners and good morals. It is the pro- 
jection through our association with many people of the 
Golden Rule. Maybe we have become too busy to think 
in simple terms like these in our mass relationships. We 
have forgotten how to talk the language of the other fellow. 

I think that the psychologists might readily determine, if 
they set themselves to the task, that back of many of our 
nation’s ills is the fact that we have grown from neighbors 
into competing groups. There are too many people living 
next to each other in the United States but apart. 

Democracy, or representative government as our system of 
government is rightly defined, demands of its people under- 
standing of each other whether they live in California or 
Maine, and particularly an understanding of neighbor by 
neighbor. It demands sympathy by one with the problems 
of another. Benjamin Franklin described it as Brotherly 
Love. 

We who deal with masses of people—must get closer to 
them. We must get back to the cracker barrel and Main 
Street. You and I know there are many men running in- 
dustrial plants today who, because they originated on the 
farm, in small towns, or started as office boys or in the fac- 
tory, still think that they talk the same language as they 
did years ago. They like to think that because they can 
still first-name many of their men, they are part of them. 
They aren’t. They changed under the pressure of a thousand 
and one other duties of a growing industry. And, resultantly, 
another facet of this public relations profession grows more 
and more important—the industrial relations man who, in 
many instances, faces the almost insuperable job of wringing 
out of employer-employee relationships in a brief period 
an accumulation of years of dirty water. 

I think it is the wish of every person in this room—of 
every person with whom I talk—that we could all lay aside 
discussion of politics, of social problems, and internal bicker- 
ings and devote ourselves to the winning of the war. The 
realism of war itself would bring us back together as a 
nation of neighbors standing shoulder to shoulder as Amer- 
icans first and competing groups last. 

But dare we lay aside our watchfulness ? 

Is there a man here who believes that when this war is 
won by our combined armed forces and industrial produc- 
tion that Washington will order, as Woodrow Wilson did 
in 1919, the immediate dissolution of war’s necessary Fascist 
controls? 

Is there a man here who believes that, once the fighting is 
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done, American industry will be permitted—and encouraged 
—to go back to its job of filling the terrific pent-up demand 
for necessities and luxuries which compose our standard of 
living? 

Hardly! If you listen well you will hear very little of 
our brothers fighting and dying for dear old Rutgers,—in 
this case the U. S. A. Instead, we hear a multitudinous 
twaddle about fighting this war for almost everything under 
the sun except to preserve the American way of life, repre- 
sentative government, and enterprise that our boys can come 
back to. 

The hidden ball trick is the favorite play of powerful 
groups in the nation and it isn’t being run from the Statue 
of Liberty formation. 

Vice President Wallace, from the eminence of his posi- 
tion, promises something that sounds suspiciously like a com- 
bination of shovel-leaning and ploughing under every third 
pig on a global basis, with American farmers and workers 
paying the bill. 

Out in California, Lewis Mumford, who identifies himself 
to the Associated Press as a “social planner,” interpreted Mr. 
Wallace by predicting that because of the needs of other 
nations, Americans should make up their minds to endure a 
starvation diet for years. The phrase, “for the duration” 
actually means 100 years, Mr. Mumford forecasts, adding 
that for many years Americans would have to live on a war 
economy, foregoing private comforts in order to share their 
production with the people of foreign countries. Think that 
one through. 

And Mr. Mumford, whom I repeat at some length because 
he has long been one of the “thinkers” of America’s New 
Order, is quoted by the AP as saying “some American lead- 
ers” were making “only false empty promises” when they 
talk about the likelihood of a great outpouring of private 
tirplanes, automobiles, refrigerators, air conditioning and 
other material comforts after the actual fighting has ceased. 

Just a “social planner” talking, perhaps. But he is saying 
in 25 cent words what Henry Wallace didn’t dare lay on 
the line for the American people to examine. 

And another straw in the wind— 

Writing in The Atlantic, Professor Alvin H. Hansen, 
Harvard economist and intimate advisor of our government, 
almost makes a good case for total war being a fine thing 
is a builder of national prosperity. In order to assure the 
country endless booms, he opines, we must ignore the size 
of the Federal debt, step up the spending after the war, 
wut the government “in the investment area” in “a much 
larger way than it has been in the past,” and divert the 
REC into widespread lending “on an international scale.” 

Just a professor talking, perhaps, but we might have 
been better off as a nation ten years ago if we had listened 
to these professors more attentively—and got our guards up. 

Another straw— 

Charlie Chaplin, forced to deny in a New York interview 
that he is a Communist, states: 

“Tl feel I’m a citizen of the world. And I hope that after 
the war the nations won’t bother about such things as citizen- 
ship and passports.” 

Just an ex-actor talking, perhaps. But he is far from alone 
in talking about the surrender of American sovereignty to 
some world-wide conglomeration of Socialist States. New 
York’s radical PM carries the torch with the quotation at 
its masthead: “My country is the world; my countrymen 
are mankind.” And what became of Yankee Doodle? 

In the recent election campaign in New York, the press 
carried two front page stories in one afternoon of prominent 
people resigning from sponsorship of so-called political meet- 
ings because they suddenly discovered they were being made 


the dupes for Communist attacks upon American citizens and 
institutions. 

You and I know that I could go on for an hour enumer- 
ating one instance after another where groups—many of 
them powerful and well-heeled—are using this war as a 
springboard for uprooting the American Way and precipitat- 
ing some form of world-wide hybrid of Fascism and Socialism 
in which our country would be one of the pawns—a world 
without citizenship or passports or tariffs—and without free 
enterprise or free men. 

Those are the forces that we who are charged with “sell- 
ing” enterprise and industry and the American Way have 
to reckon with. We can’t laugh them off. We tried that 
for years. And I return to my original thesis that the pro- 
fessions of public relations and advertising have a greater 
responsibility than we could ever have dreamed of a few 
years ago. 

There is, however, one more very important element to 
this picture. 

If [ am correct that public relations, including advertising, 
must win or lose the battle for free enterprise and represen- 
tative government, then business and industry, in turn, have 
the right to ask of us, “are you who labor in this field equal 
to the task?” 

You have the right to inquire how much ground we have 
regained in recent years against the disciples of regimenta- 
tion. 

Above all, I believe you have the right to ask bluntly of 
those who represent you in public relations and advertising— 
“Do you yourself believe truly, absolutely, and with fidelity 
in the free enterprise system? Do you understand the prin- 
ciples of the incentive system? Do you believe in the neces- 
sity of survival of those industries and those industrial execu- 
tives who retain you? Or is there a little pinko in you that 
keeps you from carrying the flag valiantly?” 

You have the right to ask those questions and you are 
eminently stupid if you do not ask them of every man and 
every woman who functions or aspires to function for you 
in public relations or public relations advertising. 

Why? 

Because you would not ask a salesman to sell a product 
that he did not believe was the best on the market. You 
would not send out a man to sell leather soled shoes who 
believed they were second-best to rubber soles. 

And you cannot expect to get a good, militant job of 
salesmanship from those who weasel on the conflict between 
enterprise—your right to do business—and some admixture 
of Fascism and Socialism. 

Mark this, those who are trying to sell you down the river 
in favor of a regimented state ask what are the economic 
and social principles of those whom they call into the vine- 
yard. That is one of the reasons they get a job done, for 
there are zealots at work. 

Those who have sold a $25,000 limitation on earning 
power, who for ten years leapt from the crag of one emer- 
gency after another and into the dull hollows of American 
regimentation know well whom they retain to sell their 
economic horse-linament to the people. 

Industrial executives are the only suckers left who retain 
men and women to sell free enterprise who hold economic 
beliefs contrary to theirs. 

Why do I emphasize this point? 

Because I myself question that we have been equal to our 
job—or that our profession has grown apace with the re- 
sponsibility which it carries. 

Because I blush too often when I sit in discussions with 
advertising and public relations men drawing their liveli- 
hood from business and find them through ignorance either 
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inadequate to fight for the things in which their clients be- 
lieve—or else reaching out with their right hands to reap 
neat incomes, and with their left to stroke the ears of those 
who march on the left economically. 

I was talking just last week to the head of an advertising 
agency serving industrial clients, and he remarked vigor- 
ously, “Oh, Dewey is a damned Fascist.” Now whether he 
was for or against Dewey as a candidate was his business. 
But I submit it is his clients’ business if, through either ignor- 
ance or lack of understanding of radical propaganda methods, 
he is able to bandy that word Fascism around with such 
facility. 

For some nine years since we at the National Association 
of Manufacturers began the first industrial information pro- 
gram, it has become a stock speech for our fraternity to lec- 
ture business and industry upon the necessity for telling its 
story to the public. We have really been rather critical of 
you in a superior sort of way. It is difficult to find an 
advertising or public relations man who at some time in 
recent years has not stood on a platform before a business 
audience and informed his auditors sagely that their job 
was to go to the public with their story. You probably are 
shocked that I have not done so today. 

Well, if you are expected to carry your story to the pub- 
lic to interpret the enterprise system, what are the imple- 
ments that you use? And through whom are you supposed 
to act? 

The answer to the first question is “public relations and 
advertising” for that is their reason for existence since right 
now we have little merchandise to sell. And the answer to 
the second is “those who practice in these relatively new 
professions.” 

In the last five years you have given us millions of dollars 
to work with—through your associations, through your cor- 
porate budgets for public and industrial relations, through 
your institutional advertising — and sometimes personally 
through the medium of politics. 

You cannot read results of this type of activity in a bal- 
ance sheet. You can’t measure cost of production against 
cost of sales, or cost of advertising against per unit profits 
in this business. 

But somewhere along the line, if our business as publicists 
is to retain the prestige that is inherent in it, then we have 
got to make good in our salesmanship of the very foundations 
of business. 

Somewhere along the line you should expect to be able to 
say to us, “you told us to tell our story to the public. We 
gave you the money. Have you preserved the private enter- 


prise system, or are we being constantly outmaneuvered by a 
small group of radicals, parlor pinks, and intellectual crack- 
pots who presumably know nothing of the arts and mechanics 
of propaganda?” 

Those are some of the questions you are going to begin 
asking, and the sooner you do so the better. 

Every new business must go through a boiling out process 
before it achieves stability. The doctors whom you retain 
to protect you physically and the lawyer who protects you 
legally had their growing pains as professions. Public rela- 
tions practitioners whom you retain to protect your reputa- 
tions are growing, too. But we must grow fast, for the 
patient is sick. There isn’t much time. 

We have got to be equal to our responsibilities and you, 
in turn, have got to find those who are equal to the job and 
then listen to their counsel, for it is the duty of the public 
relations counsel to compose day by day the mural of good 
relationships. 

We can’t win this fight for free enterprise and the Amer- 
ican Way with professional publicists who talk fast and are 
looking for a soft living. 

We can’t win it with leaders who don’t know—and swear 
by—the fundamental tenets of the merchandise they are sup- 
posed to sell. 

We can’t win it with publicists who have discovered 
that the safe way to hold a client is to do nothing, for errors 
of omission are not legible on the public opinion registers. 

And, over and beyond everything else, gentlemen, we can’t 
win if those who are supposedly carrying the banner are 
faint-of-heart—or if they are Hessian mercenaries—crusad- 
ing for a doctrine in which they do not believe with all their 
hearts and all their souls. 

A good fighter loves his own cause and hates the enemy. 
This is a many-sided war America is in today. We have 
got to lick hell out of the Japs and the Nazis. But the whole 
vortex of the world-wide conflagration is economic and 
political. And if we are going to win our fight to regain 
private enterprise from the stronghold of war’s Fascism, 
then we have got to learn to hate those chains of Fascism. 
The people have got to hate those chains and accept them 
only as a temporary necessity. We have got to make our 
high resolve that once the manufacture of death is no longer 
the business of life, we will demand the casting off of our 
shackles and return the American people to the American 
Way of representative free government and honest free 
enterprise. And that is the big job of public relations now 
and tomorrow. 


Trade and Friendship with Latin America 


THEY ASK FOR SERVICE, NOT ADVICE 


By DAVID E. GRANT, Foreign Counsel, Pan American Airways System 
Delivered at the Fourteenth Boston Conference on Distribution, October 5, 1942 


attempt to cover so important a subject as Trade and 

Friendship in the space of a twenty-minute address 
may well appear nothing short of temerity. When we con- 
sider that there are involved twenty-one nations (twenty-two 
including Canada) comprising a whole hemisphere; that 
among these nations there are enormous differences in topog- 
raphy, climate, industry, race and culture; that the popula- 
tion of Latin America, roughly equal to that of the United 
States, has, until recently, been remote and apart from us 
and our national development, it is obvious that one can hope 


T= those acquainted with the inter-American field an 


merely to touch a few high spots, in the most general terms, 
leaving statistics and references to the flood of literature on 
the subject now streaming from our public and private 
presses. 

I believe we are all fully persuaded by this time of the 
vital importance to the American continent and to the world, 
of Western Hemisphere solidarity. Not only must our new 
world attain harmony and economic sufficiency unto itself, 
but we must prepare to reconstruct the old world, physically, 
economically and spiritually. As a matter of fact, after the 
present world-wide cataclysm, if democracy prevails, ours 
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will become the old world, Europe and Asia the new. Work- 
ing closely as a unit, we shall have to restore what once was 
our heritage, a free flow of world trade, a respect for the 
sanctity of treaties, an eternal striving for the blessings of 
peace in a well-ordered international society, and above all a 
restoration of the dignity and the basic rights of the human 
individual. 

In the matter of trade, and for the material progress of 
their own citizens as well as all of the Americas, the Latin 
\merican countries offer today the most promising field for 
immediate development in the whole world. Limitless and 
still unfathomed are their natural resources. I think it may 
he safe to assert that practically every product of the earth, 
of utility to mankind, could, with appropriate preparation, be 
duplicated in Latin America, even to the exotic spices and 
the rare drugs which hitherto have been the riches of the 
East Indies and the South Seas. Again, by far the great 
part of South America is ripe now for the apparently un- 
ending rise in the standard of living which has characterized 
the United States in the last fifty years. With a happier 
economic destiny, the people of our sister nations, will learn, 
as did our own, to desire and to utilize the thousand and 
one machines and devices which we in America have come 
to consider indispensable to a better life. To the manu- 
facture of these comforts they will contribute by the fur- 
nishing of raw materials from their own lands, and, in this 
sense, the inter-American market will be self-perpetuating 
and self-replenishing. As standards of living rise, there will 
he more demand by Latin America for the conveniences of 
living and consequently more demand by the United States 
for raw materials, which, in turn, will mean more money 
in Latin America, the cycle developing steadily into more 
volume for inter-American commerce. It has worked that 
way in our own country. Contrary to predictions and mis- 
vivings, we had never experienced, up to the outbreak of the 
present world war, any saturation of the domestic market 
for the conveniences of living. Apparently the more auto- 
mobiles we put out, the greater the demand for automobiles, 
and so it has been with radios, refrigerators, cameras, house- 
hold appliances and even food and clothing. 

Over this vast and fertile field for inter-American pros- 
perity, a close community of history, tradition and ideals, 
hovers like summer clouds and sunshine, ready to work its 
miracle of abundant growth. Due to those common ties and 
pure traditions there never has been a single fortified 
frontier from Hudson Bay to the Straits of Magellan; never 
a conflict stemming from ancient hates, unrequited greeds or 
yearnings for revenge. Every one of our Americas began 
as a colony of a powerful European monarchy; each became 
a victim of the avarice and exploitation of short-sighted 
politicians in the mother country; to each befell a bitter 
struggle for freedom and independence, with its appalling 
cost in blood and treasure. All of them were then and are 
now, animated by the spirit of democracy and the ideals of 
liberty. “These common traditions and aspirations transcend 
temperament. On them we can build, as on a_bed-rock 
foundation, an integrated and harmonious hemisphere, offer- 
ing the peace and prosperity, the freedom and opportunity 
which have been the watchwords of our American way of 
life. 

To the great cause of Inter-American Trade and Friend- 
ship, our own government and virtually all of our sister 
republics are now earnestly dedicated. But the road has its 
our many differences of race, economic status, culture and 
obstacles, and some are indeed formidable. In the economic 
field perhaps the most stubborn is that of over abundant 
and competitive products. All of us are more or less 
familiar with the controversy which for years has embittered 


our relations with Argentina, over the importation of Argen- 
tine beef-products. The cattle-raising interests of the United 
States have spared no effort in their battle against this 
potential competition. The Argentinians claim that we have 
even resorted to baseless slander by ascribing generally to 
Argentine cattle, diseases which prevail only in isolated dis- 
tricts of the republic. So powerful has been the influence 
of short-sighted and selfish interests in our country that 
until the stress of current events, there never has been a 
bona-fide attempt to solve or to compromise this problem, 
to the mutual advantage of both countries. It has been 
allowed to fester and ferment entirely too long. 

The single-crop or single-product economies of a good 
number of our southern neighbors have been another weak- 
ness in the inter-American structure. Sugar specialization 
brought disaster to Cuba for over a decade following 1921 
and it is still a great drag on Cuban economy. Brazil with 
her coffee has had similar experience. Bananas have too long 
been the arbiters of the economic destinies of two or three 
countries of Central America. In the long run tin mining 
specialization has not been too good for Bolivia, nor nitrate 
fields excessively healthy for Chile. Slowly and intelligently 
diversification must be introduced and developed to free our 
neighbors from the dangers of specialization and the United 
States, with its agricultural missions to Latin America, is 
doing much to assist her neighbors in forging the tools for 
their liberation. 

Inadequate transportation is another very important ob- 
stacle to a wide distribution and exchange of goods. Although 
in normal times the coastal areas of Latin America have 
enjoyed good maritime transport facilities, the interior of a 
great number of these nations is still dependent on primitive 
facilities. Slow and cumbersome river traffic is still the trade 
artery of interior Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Paraguay. The mountainous terrain of Central Amer- 
ica looks to the ox cart for the sustenance of its commerce, 
while in the highlands of northern and western South 
America, the mule and the llama slowly and meagrely move 
the products of the country. True it is that air transport 
has worked wonders in the last decade. ‘Today the volume 
and the nature of the freight carried on wings over the 
vast flatlands and the towering mountain ranges of Latin 
America is astounding. Not merely a world of light mer- 
chandise, but lately even heavy machinery forms a part of 
air cargo. But the fact remains that bulk merchandise such 
as the products of agriculture and forest industries must, 
for years to come, move by surface vehicles. A compre- 
hensive highway system is the task ahead for the Southern 
Americas, the Pan American highway is its beginning. 

Then we have also the artificial barriers to the progress of 
inter-American commerce. Our State Department under the 
able administration of the Honorable Cordell Hull, has 
sought earnestly to eliminate these through a series of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Blocked currencies, exchange 
controls, arbitrary and protectionist tariffs, onerous export 
and import regulations have all served to obstruct, to dis- 
courage and to stifle our western commerce. ‘True, many 
of these measures have been laid to war conditions; but the 
vice behind them is the selfish nationalism they reflect. They 
must be resolved some day by concerted action among all 
of the American nations, for the good of all; they must 
cease to be cultivated under the philosophy of each for him- 
self and devil take the hindmost. 

Not a few of our difficulties in the past can be ascribed to 
our own North-American inexperience and _ inflexibility. 
United States business only “discovered” Latin America dur- 
ing the first World War and then solely because Latin 
America clamored to be discovered. Cut off from its supply 
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of European goods, it turned to us beginning in 1914, to 
supply its needs. We had been too busy up to that time 
with our own domestic market and with our European and 
Asiatic trade, to take Latin America very seriously. While 
we were working at the front and the sides of our economic 
door-step the Germans and the British had been firmly en- 
trenching themselves in the back yard. That the Germans 
especially did an excellent job is manifested from the fact 
we have not succeeded in ousting them even today. 

When Latin America first turned to us for a business 
association, even the finest of our business families were 
profoundly and smugly ignorant of her ways and her peo- 
ples. I wish time permitted of citing to you some instances 
of how amazing our provincialism actually was. Being 
totally uninformed as to the psychology, the culture and the 
traditions of our southern neighbors, our first error,—and a 
grievous one it was,—consisted of sending to them the wrong 
type of representatives. The “go-getter” American sales- 
man, the high-pressure bunkum artist, who knows nothing, 
thinks nothing, talks nothing beyond his sample case and his 
order book, was the worst possible detriment to inter-Amer- 
ican trade and friendship. He was immediately stamped by 
the Latin American as a crass materialist, an ignoramus and 
an upstart. Unfortunately, this estimate was not confined 
to him, but was applied, in a natural way, to all North 
Americans, since specimens of other and better types, did 
not visit Latin America in the early days. 

A further blunder has been our aggressive tendency to 
reform Latin American business rather than to accommodate 
it. The Germans were far too wise for that; even to the 
smallest of items their policy has been to cater to the local 
merchants’ usages and whims. Even today a salesman who 
urges upon a merchant in a small town of Colombia that 
mustache-cups are museum pieces in the United States, 
wherefore he should order the latest New York hotel models, 
neither sells his goods nor makes friends. He ends by offending 
his prospect and throwing one more rock onto the road to 
inter-American understanding. The Latin American market 
does not want to be reformed. It is disposed to develop 
slowly and steadily, as we did, but not to be pushed. It asks 
for service, not advice. Its merchants are wise in the ways 
of their people. They know their growth comes from the 
bottom up and not from the top down. 

As a last important factor, our North American credit 
methods have never become adjusted to Latin America. Two 
per cent in ten days, thirty days net, is an irritating jest 
south of the Rio Grande. Long term credits are not only 
the natural conditions of trade in countries of agricultural 
economy and primitive transport, but our European com- 
petitors have thoroughly nurtured them for long years. In 
cooperation with other American governments our own au- 
thorities at Washington are intensively working on these 
credit problems, and there is good reason to believe they 
can, and will shortly be, satisfactorily resolved. 

Beyond and above trade, in the realm of sincere and last- 
ing friendship with Latin America, on the road to a mutual 
understanding free of envy, distrust and intolerance, we find 
also formidable barriers which must be slowly and patiently 
levelled away. Perhaps the greatest of these is the differ- 
ence in cultural background. There is not much in common 
between Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon antecedents. On the 
contrary, they imply basic differences in race, in language 
and in philosophy of life. Until yesterday our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors looked to Spain and France for their arts, 
their literature, and their law; to England for their engineer- 
ing, to Germany for their pure science and to us merely 
for industrial progress. To effect a real and comprehensive 
approach, we North Americans must revolutionize our out- 


look and our provincial habits in respect of foreign languages, 
foreign cultures and foreign temperaments. The Latin 
Americans must revolutionize their concepts of us and of 
our ideals, based, for the main part, on distorted movie char- 
acterizations, sensational news items, and over-played mater- 
ialistic achievements. Notwithstanding the glib optimism of 
inexperienced people, and the enthusiasm now sweeping our 
country for things and persons Latin American, the objective 
of a thorough and permanent approach, the basis of a sincere 
and deep friendship will not be easy to attain, nor will it 
come overnight. There is much painstakingly to learn and 
unlearn both north and south of the Rio Grande. 

In the first place, we must make up our minds that real 
friendship is based on our acceptance of other people as 
equals. A false sense of superiority based purely on material 
progress, on wealth and upon an outstanding industrial or- 
ganization, must give way to the recognition of a maturer 
Latin American culture and a profounder wisdom in the 
art of living. We must realize that although we can teach 
our neighbors how to live more easily, they can teach us to 
live more fully. It must become with us a “give and take” 
proposition, whereby we are to get as much as we give. And 
this spirit must permeate all of our contacts, thoroughly and 
sincerely. 

Too often we delude ourselves by thinking that the Latin 
Americans are the idealists and that we are the realists. As 
a matter of fact, it is quite the other way around. It is the 
North Americans who are carried away by slogans, high- 
sounding phrases and empty formulae. The Latin-Ameri- 
cans, though they like such things too, think behind them 
and face the facts. No torrent of banquets, receptions, testi- 
monials and medals will quite sweep them off their feet. 
They have a knack of evaluating such gestures in the light 
of deeds and actions. For the first time in decades, the 
Good Neighbor Policy has brought in its train proper deeds 
as well as kind words. Our friends from the South are on 
the way to meeting us as equals and as comrades. Caution 
and suspicion still lurk in dark corners, for a few years 
cannot obliterate the record of half a century; but we are 
getting a fair hearing, and if we sustain our course for a 
generation or two, our children and our grandchildren may 
enjoy in full the ideals and the benefits of an inter-American 
family circle. 

Much indeed is being done under the leadership of our 
Government by civic, professional and educational organ- 
izations, even down to our primary schools. The Latin 
American countries are responding in kind. With adults 
of mature years both in the North and the South, the best 
we can hope to develop is a knowledge and an appreciation of 
each other’s literature, history and temperament. Although 
with them it is late to hope for a profound friendship, we 
can at least foster a spirit of mutual respect and tolerance. 

Our hope is in our youth. We cannot begin too early 
with our children. The whole of our education in the 
United States should be recast to the Inter-American point 
of view in history, geography, language and culture. Amer- 
ican education should actually be American and not North 
American. In this respect the Latin Americans are ahead 
of us. Their youth are fast learning our language, know 
much of our history, are familiar with the great figures 
of our literature and can shame us all in the matter of 
geography. ‘They are far ahead of us too in the matter 
of tolerance for they have been intermingling for generations 
with many racial stocks from Europe and the Orient. All 
children are naturally free of racial prejudices and bigotries. 
They acquire these from their elders. It must be our duty 
to see to it that their native and God-given spirit of toler- 
ance remains untainted even by their own parents. 
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The American nations have it in their power to recast 
the world. Already they have given it an object lesson on 
the feasibility of a community of nations working out its 
problems in harmony, for the best interests of all. For over 
a half century, without binding treaties, they have been asso- 
ciated into a closely knit federation through the agency of 
the Pan American Union. It has served as an Inter-Amer- 
ican council in respect of economic, cultural and even politi- 
cal problems common to the twenty-one American Republics, 
and as a clearing house of information valuable to the 
progress of all. In the light of past association and experi- 
ence it should not be difficult to implement this international 
community by perhaps a super-constitution, an Inter-Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights and an Inter-American Tribunal of Jus- 
tice, with agencies to execute its decrees. During the years, 
perhaps as long as two generations, in which the European 
world may have to reconstruct its life and cool its passions 
in preparation of a rule by law instead of by men, our own 
Western Hemisphere may well serve as the laboratory of 
a world structure, teaching by its experience and preaching 
by its example. In such a structure there are no firmer 
pillars than trade and friendship, both of which are engaging 
our attention today as never before in our Inter-American 


history. ‘There is no reason why whatever success we attain 
with that program in our western hemisphere, cannot serve 
the world at large, once the rancors and the hatreds and 
the perversions of moral law have been cleansed from its 
European and Asiatic atmospheres. 

This paper of necessity cannot go into ways and means. 
These would imply not only unlimited time, but wisdom and 
ability far beyond that of any individual. It can be merely 
a plea to those working for the cause of Inter-American 
solidarity. There are great problems, but the objective is 
attainable. Indeed, we have already come a good way on 
the long road. Government and Commerce are both dedi- 
cated now to the superior value of friendship. Business has 
realized that although necessity opens new accounts, only 
confidence and understanding will hold them. In this new 
consciousness, it will expand its trade with vision and a 
sense of responsibility. Distribute your goods, and all the 
more power to you; but in their distribution make friends. 
Prepare your young men for executive positions, but prepare 
them also to take their places as Americans among their 
fellows of the Hemisphere. It may be in the cards of 
destiny that the new world shall now come of age, perhaps 
to help and guide the old to the eventual brotherhood of man. 


Labor-Management Dealing 


ONLY COMPLETE HARMONY CAN ACHIEVE WORLD ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


By WILLIAM MARTIN JEFFERS, National Rubber Director 
Delivered before the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1942 


F all the economics that I know, I believe that I 
am most profoundly conscious of the economics of 
the man who eats in the kitchen. The prevailing 

hope of this man is that his children will inherit the comfort 
of a spick-and-span dining room. Upon the productive 
efforts, the fighting efforts and the future thinking of this 
man of the rolled-up sleeves depends, I believe, the economic 
freedom of the world. 

Now, I am what is called a management man. At the 
time | was called to Washington by our government to 
perform a duty that obviously had to be done quickly, firmly 
and honestly, I was the president of a great transcontinental 
railroad to which is intrusted the transport of vast quantities 
of war materials and many thousands of troops. I am still 
the president of that railroad. But I was once a callboy 
on that railroad, responsible for calling to their regular and 
emergency duties the crews who handled the trains. 

My father before me worked on a section gang which 
laid the ties and rails which helped to build this great trans- 
portation system across the nation. So I know the man who 
eats in the kitchen, because for the major portion of my 
life 1 ate in the kitchen—and occasionally still do. 


“Too Mucu or BIcKERING” 


The man who juggles his chopsticks in China; the miner 
who opens his lunch pail in Wales; the Russian who munches 
black bread on the cold steppes and fights for his home; the 
American railroader who struggles with wind and floods 
and blizzards to keep a rail line open—these are my kind 
of men who eat in the kitchen. Upon the way these men 
think, and act upon their thinking, depends the economic 
freedom of the world in the dire times that lie ahead. 

There has been too much bickering—yes, and even more 
than bickering—between this man and his management. 
Every honest workman knows and appreciates that his labors 


must have guidance and management. And every honest 
manager ought to know that honest sweat should be prop- 
erly compensated. 

I know labor and I know management, having been a part 
of both. Only when they work in complete harmony can 
the economic freedom of the world be soundly determined. 
Much blood and tears will be wasted if we do not learn 
this lesson now in our moment of extreme trial. 

Of course, management has been shortsighted in the 
exertion of its power in times past when it should have 
elected to guide rather than to rule. Labor has been equally 
as shortsighted when it tasted newborn power in recent 
years, and in misguided efforts to protect its gains, particu- 
larly in the last few months, has risked the good will of the 
public. 

These things must pass in order that we may win the 
victory, and must permanently be discarded if we are to 
win the peace. 


Democracy’s WAR STRENGTH 


War is never pleasant. A democracy accepts it with less 
grace perhaps than other peoples. Yet with the righteous- 
ness that gives us free speech and the opportunity of open 
criticism comes an indignation and eventually a fierceness 
that is stronger than any coercion that a dictator might in 
any way, through fear or bayonet, bring to his people. It 
is this vigorousness, now coming to fruition in our citizens, 
which will give us the energy, the strength, the fortitude, 
the men and the materials to win this war. 

As we fight for victory we naturally think of what we 
are to do with it when it comes. This thoughtfulness need 
not in any way hamper our determination to win. Rather 
it should strengthen it, for it shows us the gates of a new 
happiness at the end of the vigorous, successful fight. 


War is a destructive mission of any generation. It is 
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something that must be forced on us. I will not dwell on 
the reasons for this war nor on perhaps the lethargy which 
for whatever reason caught us so unprepared in spirit, mind 
and mechanical equipment to do our best when we needed 
it most. Since we are in it we know the only good that 
can come of it is the experience we may gain from it— 
an experience which if properly used will give us a better 
world. 

The only happiness in this world comes from honest work 
and honest achievement. Now that is a trite saying, but 
it is nevertheless true. Sometimes I think that we have 
forgotten many of these simple copybook truisms during the 
last decade or two. Certainly if we remembered them we 
forgot to apply them. 

I do not subscribe to many of the ideologies of regimenta- 
tion or near socialism which are at one end of our frequent 
national discussions. Nor would I care to defend the prof- 
ligacy of the few at the other end of such diversified discus- 
sions. I do believe that one good that can come out of the 
war is a realignment of our viewpoints and our objectives. 


Forecasts VAST PROGRESS 


I do not mean that we should be our brother’s keeper, but 
I believe that my brother should have the opportunity to 
work in contentment, to live in peace and to contemplate 
his individual happiness in his own personal way. 

Since it is my belief that happiness comes from work 
and that work is opportunity and that production is the 
only wealth we have in a nation such as ours, | feel that 
out of this war will come a resolution for a better nation 
which has been forced to pause and take account of itself 
and to rectify those things in which we have found ourselves 
wanting. 

Millions of people are being taught to work with their 
hands and their feet as well as their minds—people who 
before could find no work because they knew no task. But 
in these days to come when we will have the victory I know 
will be ours, we will have these millions of men and women 
who will have learned how to work, how to think, how 
to produce, and from this production, with proper manage- 
ment, with honest recognition of the rights of the other, 
will come wealth in happiness, in dollars, in opportunity, in 
contentment. It is my belief that if the war will teach 
us these fundamentals, as I am sure it will, that we will 
have learned much and advanced far in the progress of our 
civilization and in our contribution to posterity. If we do 
not, we fail. 

When I was a boy, we didn’t have a lot of money but 
we were happy. We had the plenty that our countryside 
afforded. We worked hard; we ate in the kitchen—and we 
ate well—and we slept in the contentment of physical fatigue, 
and we enjoyed our pleasures, restricted though they were, 
because we had earned the right to have them. 


Unity Born or War 


Every nation goes through its growing pains. We are 
a young nation. We have been fortunate. Much has been 
given us that we did not sweat for because of the ingenious- 
ness and the inventiveness of the few and its application for 
the many. The inventor, the industrialist, the geniuses of 
mass production, gave us much we did little to earn. And 
after the war, I hope we will be able to earn the pleasures 
we will have at our command and which should be ours, 
but which will be useful only as a reward for work, be 
it in the factory, in the outer office, in the executive suite, 
in the bank—or yes, in the halls of government. 

Who can deny that ingenious and energetic management 
has made our nation the greatest industrial force in the 


world? That is our universally acknowledged power for 
victory. Who would deny that the brawn of the man who 
eats in the kitchen is virtually necessary to exert this indus- 
trial force? 

The crucial war emergency is bringing man and manage- 
ment together—closer together—in the common cause to 
save the freedoms which we love most and upon which our 
future existence depends. The will to win will solve the 
problems that have beset our industrial life and give us a 
well forged key to world order. For the man who eats 
in the kitchen is thinking as well as sweating and fighting, 
and management must never become so busy that it hasn’t 
time to think. 


CALLS FOR THINKING 


I brought an old motto with me to Washington. It has 
hung over my desk in Omaha for a great many years. It 
says: “Never get so busy that you haven’t time to think.” 
This advice was given to me by an oldtimer on the Union 
Pacific, a friend whom I had worked beside for years, and 
who as well as any one else with something real to say had 
free access to my office when I became president of the rail- 
road. He was in my office one day explaining some new 
ideas and during the explanation my mind wandered to 
some other matters, and I made a stupid reply to one of his 
questions. 

“Bill Jeffers,” he said, gathering up his papers, “you are 
not paying attention to what I am trying to explain to you. 
Let me tell you something; never get so busy you haven’t 


time to think.”” He was right, and his words became a motto 
which went over my desk. I still have it—on the wall and 
in my head. 


Management must start thinking more about the men 
who must carry out the ideas and complete the guidance— 
and workers must think more kindly about the powers that 
plan. Together we can think out and accomplish the eco- 
nomic freedom of the world. 

I remember the miracle of railroad transportation more 
than most of you, because as a child I saw the string of 
steel being stretched across the desolate Western country 
of the covered wagon. I saw towns grow up; I saw people 
shout with joy; I saw an Eastern and a Western empire of 
the same nation linked together to become one. In its day, 
that was as spectacular as the airplane is today in its bombing 
attacks of destruction and in its more peaceful pursuits of 
happiness. 

It has seemed to be a part of our national philosophy to 
discard the conventional in favor of the sensational, and to 
cast aside many of the things which had given us success 
without making any attempt to evaluate their necessity in 
our national economic life. 

For instance, after the last war, the railroads which had 
performed for us such valiant service were in pitiful, many 
of them in destitute, positions. They were flicked aside with 
an economic abandon that could be true only of a young 
nation rushing through its adolescence. It was only through 
the fortitude and the stubbornness of the few that many of 
these great rail systems of this nation were able to withstand 
the actions of those who sanctioned their extermination 
because they did not understand. 

I ask you where would this country be in its hour of 
emergency, in its year of strife, were it not for this system 
of railroads which we attempted to destroy? We could not 
win this war without these railroads which some in the 
country wanted to discard only a few years ago. It would 
be impossible to move the men to camp, to the front, to get 
raw materials to the factories and finished products of war 
to the front, were it not for our great rail-transportation 
systems. 
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Never before in the history of America have the railroads 
been called upon to transport such a terrific load as has 
heen given them in the last twelve months. Never before in 
history have these railroads performed so efficiently, so 
patriotically and under such almost unsurmountable diffi- 
culties. And at the same time, never before has it been so 
difficult because of the selective-service act and competing 
war industries to hold together an organization competent 
to take on the load. 

But the oldtimers—the men who have climbed up through 
the ranks, whose blood is ingrained with the tradition of 
railroad service, are sticking it out—in heat and cold, in 
broiling sun of desert and howling blizzards of mountains— 
sticking it out because they know the man in overalls is a 
soldier of the home front whose glory is not midst bursting 
bombs and shells but in rushing precious shipments of guns 
and tanks, ammunition and planes, food, clothing, medicines, 
machines and men to shipboard, to camps, to concentration 
depots. These men know management and they have an 
unblemished record of achievement and accomplishment, 
gained through competent and intelligent leadership, which 
can be depended upon to continue when the war is over and 
we begin to plan the peace. 


RuBBER A VITAL NEED 


It has taken a world war to teach us how dependent we 
are upon rubber. Second, perhaps, only to keeping the rail- 
roads operating, is the need for rubber throughout this nation 

rubber for our armed forces and for our Allies, rubber 
for the farmer so that he may bring his crops to markets or 
*o shipping centers, rubber for trucks, for buses, for war 
workers, rubber for the millions of automobiles upon the 
continued operation of which the civilian economics of the 
nation depends. 

‘The successful solution of this problem will have an 
important bearing on the future of our nation—the lack of 


rubber today is bringing our people closer together than 
they have been in many generations. 

Within two weeks this entire nation will be called upon 
to follow regulations designed for the sole purpose of making 
the tires they now have last longer. People are being asked 
to limit themselves to essential driving, and since the indi- 
vidual interpretation of what may be essential is almost as 
varied as the number of automobile drivers, the best that 
can be done is to set up an arbitrary yardstick as a guide 
to what will best accomplish the result that is necessary. 

These limitations are indeed simple—a ration of gasoline 
so you won’t drive so far and will save your rubber; a 
restriction of speed so your rubber won’t wear out so fast 
and so you will get more miles for the gasoline you do have, 
and a periodic inspection of your tires so that unsuspected 
wear may be checked and corrected. You help the program 
more by sharing your car with others so that they in turn 
may share their cars with you. 

And while the American autoist is performing this patriotic 
request of his government, the after-the-war future of rubber 
is in the hands of the chemist and the technician who, in 
addition to solving the synthetic needs of our military forces, 
is opening new fields of industrial possibilities which will be 
developed and expanded when the world struggle ends. 

Of rubber, this much may be said with assurance. When 
the war is over America never again will depend upon any 
foreign land for rubber. Men working now with manage- 
ment to conquer a common foe will work in the years to 
come to win a common happiness. 

And may I say in conclusion that the men who are work- 
ing in rubber, in the factories, in the field, in tire and 
repair shops, in garages—these are the men in overalls; 
they’re among that balance of power in this nation which eats 
in the kitchen; they’re my kind of men; they’re the men, 
with their sons and brothers, their wives and daughters, 
upon whom will depend the economic destiny of America 
after the war. 


World Order Based on Human Rights 


CANADA’S CO-OPERATION IN WAR AND PEACE 


By PRIME MINISTER W. L. MacKENZIE KING of Canada 
Delivered before the Pilgrims of the United States at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, December 2, 1942 


R. Chairman and Gentlemen: May I express at 

once my sincere appreciation of the honor of hav- 

ing been invited to address the Pilgrims of the 
United States. 

Your society and its corresponding organization in Great 
Britain have as their object the promotion of the sentiment 
of brotherhood among the nations. More particularly, they 
seek the cultivation of friendly relations between citizens of 
the United States and those of the British Commonwealth. 
Had I been asked to define the principle upon which Canada 
has based her external relations I could have found no 
clearer expression of our aims. 

For this reason I am happy to recognize in your invitation 
a desire, on the part of members of the Pilgrims’ Society, 
to give expression to the feelings of the people of the United 
States toward their neighbors of the north, with whom today 
they are united as brothers in arms in the defense of common 
liberties. For the recognition you have thus accorded my 
fellow countrymen, I cannot thank you too warmly. By 
way of acknowledgement I should like this evening to set 
forth a few significant facts which, I trust, may justify the 
appreciation you have sought to express. 


You will doubtless expect me to speak of Canada’s war 
effort. I believe it will be found not unworthy of the cause 
for which we fight. 


CANADA’S ARMED ForceEsS 


Today Canada has almost 600,000 men on active service 
in her three armed forces. 

Canada has an army, in Britain, consisting of two army 
corps: one corps of three infantry divisions, the other of 
two armored divisions. Together with ancillary troops the 
army overseas numbers about 180,000 men, all volunteers. 
The number is being steadily increased. In the army in 
Canada there are, in addition, some 210,000 men on active 
service. Some of tens of thousands more are enrolled in 
the reserve army. 

In the navy Canada has now a personnel of close to 50,000. 
The Royal Canadian Air Force has a total strength at home 
and abroad of approximately 125,000 men. 

Explained in relative terms, these figures on the basis of 
a population equal to that of the United States would mean 
about 7,000,000 men on active service in the three armed 
forces: an army now overseas of over 2,000,000 men well 
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trained and ready to strike at the enemy, over 2,500,000 
men in the army on this continent; a navy with a personnel 
of 600,000 men; and air force of 1,500,000. 

Just before French resistance collapsed in 1940, Canadian 
troops had actually landed in France, ready to go into battle. 
After the fall of France ships of the Canadian Navy assisted 
in the evacuation of British, Canadian and Polish soldiers 
from French territory. 


THE ARMY AND THE NAvy 


Canada’s Army has been in actual combat only at Hong- 
kong and Dieppe. For our troops in Britain, the prolonged 
period of waiting for action has been a real hardship. It has 
not been easy for them to watch the forces of the other 
nations of the British Commonwealth engaged in battles 
they were not able to share. They are proud that they have 
been assigned the task of guarding from attack the world’s 
oldest citadel of freedom. . Since June, 1940, they have stood 
at the very point where they would be the first to be hurled 
into a counterstroke against an invader. ‘They know that 
at any moment, they may be called upon to cross the English 
Channel, or to fight on any other front. The commander 
in chief, General McNaughton, has sought to make the 
Canadian Army in Britain, for its size, the best trained and 
equipped, the most highly integrated and effective striking 
force in the world. 

The technical units of Canada’s Army have done their 
part in strengthening the defenses of Britain. Special en- 
gineering detachments have done valuable service in fortify- 
ing Gibraltar. Forestry units have been at work in Scot- 
land. More recently, to supplement Britain’s civil defenses, 
Canada organized a crops of firefighters, a part of which is 
now overseas. 

The main task of Canada’s Navy has been to escort con- 
voys across the North Atlantic. Our Navy is performing 
more than a full third of that vital and hazardous duty. 
It also has its part in anti-submarine patrol work on both 
coasts of this continent, and in the Caribbean. Ships of the 
Canadian Navy shared in the recent operations in the 
Aleutians. Seventeen of our corvettes helped to escort Amer- 
ican troops to North Africa. Their crews rejoiced at the 
opportunity to assist in the landing of men and munitions in 
Morocco and Algeria. Incidentally, the convoy carried some 
40,000 Canadian mechanized vehicles. 


Arr TRAINING AND AERIAL COMBAT 


In the early stages of the war, it was decided that Canada’s 
Air Force should concentrate mainly on air training. This 
meant foregoing immediately spectacular achievements in 
favor of slower but ultimately far larger and more effective 
results. 

The British Commonwealth air-training plan was entered 
into by Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand in 1939. The plan is a co-operative undertaking 
in the training of fighting airmen. Its training centers and 
schools are located in all parts of the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Its graduates are today in every 
quarter of the globe. Because of the magnitude of the under- 
taking, President Roosevelt has called Canada “the Aero- 
drome of Democracy.” 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is also charged with the 
protection of Canadian coasts. It assists in guarding Allied 
shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. Our air force and 
our army, as well as our navy, are co-operating with Ameri- 
can forces in Alaska and the Aleutians, in Labrador, New- 
foundland and other islands of the Atlantic. 

There are very few who even today begin to realize how 
large is the number of Canadian airmen who have been 
in action in the different theaters of war. Our airmen, in 


squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force and in the Royal 
Air Force, are fighting today on almost every front in this 
global war. From our Atlantic coast, through Britain, 
Continental Europe, North Africa, the Middle East, India, 
the Far East and the Pacific, around the world to our own 
western shores, they share, with the other forces of the 
United Nations their perils and glories wherever there is 
conflict in the skies. 

You will be interested in knowing that in North Africa 
a number of Canadian navigators, air gunners and wireless 
operators are serving temporarily in the United States Army 
Air Corps. 

Canapa’s War PrRopuctTION 


So far, I have referred only to our military effort. I 
should like, now to speak of Canadian war production. 

It is natural that Canada should be one of the main sources 
of raw materials and foodstuffs for the Allies. We produce 
95 per cent of all the nickel and 40 per cent of all the 
aluminum used by the United Nations. We are supplying 
about 200 pounds of food per annum for every man, woman 
and child in the United Kingdom. More remarkable is the 
development of Canadian production of the machines, weap- 
ons and munitions of war. The change from a peace-time 
to a war-time economy represents for our country an indus- 
trial revolution. 

In our arms and munitions plants and shipyards about 
1,000,000 war workers are employed. In terms of com- 
parative population this would represent a force of some 
12,000,000 workers in the United States. This number 
takes no account of the additional hundreds of thousands 
of miners, lumbermen, farmers, fishermen, transport workers 
and others engaged in essential war service. 

I might mention a few outstanding achievements of Cana- 
dian war industry. 

Canada has the largest small-arms plant on this continent, 
and one of the largest in the world. We have the second 
largest tank arsenal on the continent. In cargo shipbuilding 
Canada occupies third place among the United Nations. The 
automotive industry has already produced more than 300,000 
military vehicles. We produce guns of every kind from rifles 
and light machine guns to field artillery and naval guns. Air- 
craft production has risen from forty a year to 400 a month. 
In addition to smaller naval craft, our shipyards have built 
more than 140 corvettes and minesweepers. We are also 
building destroyers. 


AN ARSENAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Like the United States and the United Kingdom, Canada 
is an arsenal for all the United Nations. More than two- 
thirds of our war production is supplied to the Allied forces. 
I have already referred to Canadian military vehicles recently 
landed in Northwest Africa. Almost all the mechanical trans- 
port being used by the British 8th Army in Egypt and Libya 
was also made in Canada. In the present year we have supplied 
Russia with tanks to the value of $50,000,0000 and with 
other war supplies to the value of another $50,000,000. 
Canadian clothing in considerable quantities is helping to 
keep the Soviet armies warm. Canadian artillery, small arms 
and ammunition have been supplied to China. Motorized 
equipment, arms and ammunition from Canada are also being 
used in Australia and the southwest Pacific. Military sup- 
plies of every kind have been furnished in quantity to Britain. 

As a direct contribution to aid in the winning of the war, 
the Parliament of Canada this year appropriated one billion 
dollars to pay Canadian producers for war materials and 
supplies needed by the fighting forces of the United Nations. 
These supplies were a gift freely contributed in the com- 
mon cause. 
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Canada’s industrial war production this year will be worth 
some $2,500,000,000. Another $800,000,000 should be added 
for raw materials and foodstuffs going to our Allies. To you 
who are accustomed to astronomical figures, these amounts 
may not seem dazzling. They are, however, comparable to 
a total war production in your country, for one year only, 
of some $40,000,000,000. 

It is deeply gratifying for Canadians to know that in the 
present campaign in Africa Canadian mechanized equipment 
has proved so trustworthy; that Canadian tanks using 
Canadian ammunition are in active combat on the Russian 
front; that in China Canadian guns and Canadian ammu- 
nition are being employed against the Japanese; that a gun 
is being produced in Canada every minute of the day, seven 
days a week, and that the products of our soil, our mines, our 
shipyards and our factories are helping to wage the battle 
of freedom in every quarter of the globe. 


STRONG ARM OF A Goop NEIGHBOR 


Canada’s war effort could never have reached its present 
proportions but for the co-operation we have received from 
the United States from the very outset of the war. 

In its initial stages, our war industry depended in large 
measure on your machine tools, your steel, and your coal. 
\ir training in Canada could not have developed so rapidly 
without American aircraft and American petroleum products. 
We ail remember how, after the fall of France in June, 
1940, Britain stood alone in Europe—a solitary citadel of 
freedom; a citadel garrisoned, however, by far too few 
troops, and those troops, after Dunkerque, woefully short of 
arms. We remember how the United States rushed weapons 
and munitions across the Atlantic. To help in that hour 
of need, Canada emptied her arsenals of their guns and 
ammunition. We sent to Britain all the fighting airmen 
and trained troops we could muster. Our few destroyers, 
leaving our own shores virtually unprotected, were sent to 
co-operate with the British Navy in European waters. 

Canada was able to strip the defenses of her coasts, to 
send her fighting ships and planes and her trained fighting 
men to Britain because we knew we could count on the 
strong arm of a good neighbor. Nor could Britain herself, 
in those fateful days, have hoped to weather the storm had 
she, too, not realized that further aid from the United 
States would also be hers. 


ConstructiIvE Mutua Ain EXAMPLES 


The recognition by Canada and the United States of joint 
interest in their common security subsequently found expres- 
sion in the Ogdensburg Agreement establishing the Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense. A similar community of 
interest in war production found expression in the Hyde 
Park Declaration. 

Only the other day, another vast achievement of Cana- 
dian-American co-operation was virtually completed. I refer, 
of course, to the military highway to Alaska. Confronted 
with a common problem of making the west coast secure, our 
two countries saw the necessity of a series of military air- 
fields between the United States and Alaska as a vital 
strategic factor in the defense of both our countries. We 
also saw the need for a military highway which would con- 
nect the airfields, and itself be a supply route to Alaska. 
To this great enterprise, fraught with possibilities as yet 
untold, Canada contributed the airfields, the United States 
the highway. 

The United States and Canada in working out their joint 
plans of military and economic co-operation have done much 
more than provide a strong defense for this continent. As 
our two countries already have done with the Rush-Bagot 


agreement, through the International Joint Commission, and 
in our reciprocal trade agreements, we have created a work- 
ing model of international co-operation. 

In an exchange of notes which took place today, the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States have recorded 
their agreement as to the major objectives of post-war inter- 
national economic policy. To these objectives most of the 
other United Nations have also subscribed. 

This agreement on general principles is only a beginning. 
It remains to translate its aims into definite policies. This 
once achieved, we shall again have afforded a constructive 
example of the way in which common policies can be worked 
out to serve mutual ends, and to meet the practical needs of 
mankind. 


Wuat Freevom Owes to ALL REsIsTING 


It is now wholly apparent that Britain and the United 
States have a common interest in the defeat of the Axis 
powers. It is equally clear that the common interest ex- 
tends to all parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and to all the United Nations. We who are still free should 
appreciate to the full what we owe to other countries. We 
cannot begin to measure the debt we owe to those countries 
which have been invaded; and which, at a sacrifice of life, 
altogether unparalleled, have kept fighting on in order to 
preserve their freedom. Nor can we say what we also owe 
to those countries which have lost their freedom. If we on 
this continent have thus far escaped invasion, either by 
German forces from across the Atlantic, or by Japanese forces 
from across the Pacific, it is because of the resistance of 
other nations. 

Who will say that the freedom of all nations might not 
have been lost but for the resistance of the Chinese and the 
Russians? Who can begin to estimate what freedom owes 
to the people of Czechoslovakia, to the Poles, to the Nor- 
wegians, to the Dutch, to the Belgians, to the Yugoslavs and 
to the Greeks? Who can estimate the debt that freedom 
owes to the fighting French? Today, we pay a special tribute 
to the patriotism and sacrifice of the brave officers and men 
of the French fleet at Toulon, who have revealed anew the 
true spirit of France. In spirit, the people of France always 
have been of the company of free nations. 

Every nation that resisted the foe, however short its re- 
sistance may have been, has contributed something to the 
preservation of freedom, something to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the Axis powers. Every day gained by their resist- 
ance afforded precious time to the countries that were still 
free to build up their strength and to‘combine their forces. 
Perhaps, by now, we have learned that it is to mutual aid 
we owe the liberty we still enjoy. It is not less true of 
nations, than of individuals, that “None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 


THE TASKS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


It is quite true that, in no small measure, self-defense has 
been the motive which has caused us to seek the defeat of the 
enemy in lands and on shores other than our own. The war 
is teaching us all that the things we hold in common are so 
much greater than the things that divide. It is helping to 
enforce the truth that “we are members one of another.” 
We are learning that to preserve our common heritage we 
must help each other all we can, wherever the need is 
apparent, as soon and as much as we can. 

For the nations that are still free today’s task is in large 
part one of self-preservation. Let no successes of the hour 
minimize the magnitude of that task. Only a supreme 
effort, on every front, can save suffering and sacrifice greater 
than all that has gone before. 
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Tomorrow’s task, which is a part of today’s, will be one 
of liberation of the countries which have lost their freedom. 
For the war has taught that freedom is one and indivisible. 
Without freedom there can be no lasting peace ; and without 
peace, there can be no enduring freedom. If peace and 
freedom are to be our portion, an end must be put, once and 
for all, to aggression and domination on the part of any 
power. 

I believe it will yet be seen by the peoples of Germany, 
Italy and Japan that, to the countries which have broken 
the might of their military regimes, they will owe a freedom 
which otherwise would have been lost to them for centuries. 

Liberation once achieved, there will remain the task of 
restoration; and restoration, if it is to look to the future 
rather than ic the past, means transformation as well. In 
that transformation we must aim at economic freedom, not 
less than political freedom. 

™ true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free!” 


Tue Reat Issue 

In a recent message I received from Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Generalissimo of China said: “We are now fighting shoulder 
to shoulder against the forces of evil until victory is won. 
When peace comes I trust that we shall continue to work 
together, then as now, in that spirit of closest co-operation 
for the making of a new world which will secure freedom 
and equality for all.” 

We are fighting against the forces of evil. Nothing could 
be truer than that. We shall have missed altogether the 
inner meaning of the present world conflict if we see in it 
merely a struggle for material gain, a lust for power, even 
a greed so unlimited as to be satisfied only with world 
domination. The Nazi purpose is something infinitely more 
sinister and dangerous. It is the total destruction of an 
order of society based on those principles on which alone 
the only true freedom—moral and spiritual freedom—can 
be attained. 

There is not one of the Ten Commandments which Nazi 
youth has not been instructed to repudiate; not one of the 
beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount which they have 
not been taught to despise. “Evil, be thou my good” has 
become the Nazi creed. For Germany to win this war 
would mean the destruction of the free spirit of man. It is 
ours to keep inviolate the majesty of the human spirit. It is 
ours to defend the fortress of man’s soul. 


THe New Wortp Orper 
The war for freedom will not have been won when the 
fear of Nazi and Japanese domination has been destroyed. 
The era of freedom will be achieved only as human welfare 
and social security become the main concern of men and 
nations. The new order must be a world order. It must 


be governed by a universal rule of law. It must be based on 
human rights and not on the rights of property, privilege or 
position. 

In the modern world nationalism is the strongest political 
force, industrialism the strongest economic force. Over many 
years, in both Germany and Japan, nationality and industry 
were perverted from their true purpose, which is the s=rvice 
of humanity, to the false ends of material power and world 
domination. If men are to be truly free, both nationality and 
industry must be made to serve, not to enslave mankind. 

To have nationality and industry serve humanity, an end 
must be put to monopoly of power by any country and by 
any class. In both, there must be government by consent. 
In the state and industry, control should be broadly repre- 
sentative and not narrowly autocratic. In the new order, 
economic freedom will be as important as political freedom. 

The war has shown us that the way of monopoly, of 
unrestricted power, whether political or economic, is a way 
that leads to destruction, desolation and death. The only 
path to prosperity and peace is the path of equality, of co- 
operation and of human brotherhood. The hope of the 
future lies in the universal recognition of our common hu- 
manity. 

We deplore the extension of war to all parts of the world. 
In the perspective of time, this may yet prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise. Only in this way perhaps, could we 
have come to realize that the interests of mankind are one, 
and that the claims of humanity are supreme. 


A New Wor.tp Unity 


I have sought to give their meaning to the storms of 
human passion which have swept the oceans of the world, 
and arrayed nations, continents and hemispheres alike, in 
conflict the one against the other. It is a conflict which 
owes its origin to two wholly different interpretations of 
life, and of the purpose of life: the one, material; the other, 
spiritual. We have seen to what destruction and desolation 
the material interpretation has led. 

The spiritual interpretation of life teaches us that all 
human life is sacred; that we are members one of another ; 
that the things which we have in common are greater than 
those which divide; that each is his brother’s keeper. Those 
great truths have been given new meaning by the war. The 
way of co-operation and mutual aid is not only the road 
to victory for the United Nations; it is also the path to 
freedom and equality for all. 

Victory and peace, some day, will crown the sacrifices of 
those who fight for freedom. When that day comes the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and the people of the 
United States will be found at each other’s side, united more 
closely than ever. But they will be part of a larger com- 
pany. In that company all the nations now united in the 
defense of freedom will remain united in the service of 
mankind. 


The Menace of Japan 


“POTENTIALLY THE STRONGEST POWER IN THE WORLD” 


By THE HONORABLE JOSEPH C. GREW, Former Ambassador to Japan 
Delivered Before the Academy of Political Science, New York City, November 10, 1942 


OR more than ten years it was my responsibility to 
act as the representative of the United States in 
Tokyo. Throughout that time I was aware of the 

portentousness of American-Japanese relations. It is scarcely 
a confession for me to admit to you that this responsibility 


was the weightiest—and at the end, the most sorrowful— 
which I have ever borne. Yet in coming before you tonight, 
I feel that I am carrying out a mission even more urgent, 
even more weighty, than the one I undertook in Tokyo. In 
Japan, I served as the representative of the American people 
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and government; with my colleagues in the world-wide sys- 
tem of the Foreign Service, I sought to hold America’s dip- 
lomatic front against the threat of crisis and war. But in 
coming before you tonight, I carry no formal diploma. My 
mission is not to any one of you alone, but to all of you. 
| am charged by my own knowledge of dangerous truth to 
put that truth before you. I can succeed only if I make 
this truth plain to each of you. 

The truth I bring to you is simple. It is the story of 
the power of our enemies, the Japanese. I bring this story 
to you almost directly from Tokyo; it is not so many months 
ago that I lived in the midst of our enemies, that I beheld 
their power, and saw the “glory” which they thought their 
weapons had achieved. Even in coming back to America, 
| saw further evidences of the terrible power and successful 
criminality of Japan. I saw one of the world’s greatest 
naval bases—Shonanko on Shonanto. A huge city fed the 
commercial and war fleets of victorious Japan. Rubber and 
oil were plentiful—for Japan. Out of sight, but known to 
be there, huge shipyards and drydocks worked for Japan. 
A cosmopolitan population, vast in number, and including 
thousands and thousands of English-speaking prisoners, 
worked in bondage for Japan. That was Shonan—which is 
the Japanese phrase for Southern Glory. Not so long ago, 
we knew it as Singapore. 

We cannot and must not deceive ourselves about the war 
in the Pacific. Japan launched the Northwestern and Far 
Western Pacific campaigns. ‘These were a war in them- 
selves, and Japan has temporarily won that particular war. 
Japan has beaten us in the Philippines—and our allies in 
neighboring areas—as she has never beat the Chinese in 
China. What we now face is a long, slow recovery of our 
own losses—only ultimately the attack on the enemy’s own 
cities and bases—if we do not realize the magnitude of the 
task, and equip ourselves for it. We rejoice at each victory 
of our armed forces in the Solomons, forgetting that a few 
months ago the Solomons were uncontested British terri- 
tory. We must remember that each victory won today is 
only a stepping-stone in the rolling back of Japan’s advances. 

Let me tell you why Japan succeeded. Let me present the 
case to you forthrightly and simply. To you, I am no 
representative of a foreign power, pleading for the recog- 
nition of a cause. I am your own former ambassador from 
Toyko, and I plead for nothing but the truth. This truth 
can be put in three sentences: 

Japan temporarily won the struggle for the Western 
Pacific because Japan was immensely strong—physically 
strong, technically strong, militarily strong, and most of all, 
psychologically strong. 

Japan—the Empire of Nippori—was strong when the war 
started, but the new Japan—the great slave empire of the 
Cireater East Asia—is today potentially the strongest power 
in the world. 

Japan can be beaten; but Japan can be beaten only by 
physical and moral strength equal to or greater than her 
own, and that strength can be supplied only by the all-out 
effort of all Americans. 

‘There you have it. These three sentences are all I have 
to tell. Some of you may see the picture, the whole picture, 
now. Others may prefer that I follow out, in general terms 
at least, the implications of these statements. 

First, Japan is strong. Japan is not a little country. The 
Japanese are not a little people, except in stature, and they 
more than compensate for stature by vigor and skill. There 
are more Japanese than there are Englishmen, or Frenchmen, 
or Italians. Japan is about as populous as the German 
Reich, and each single Japanese is a part of an effective 
war machine. Man for man, nation for nation, Japan 
measures up to the highest standards of organized power in 
the modern world. 








Japan is civilized, in her own way. This civilization is 
deep and beautiful, but its culture has a streak of brutality 
and subservience in it which makes Japanese ideals alien to 
ours or to the ideals of the Chinese, or any other of her 
neighbors. Japan was well-ordered and metropolitan when 
New York, in our infant Republic, was a small commercial 
port and Washington a scattered village in the thickets 
along the Potomac. At that time, the Emperor Napoleon 
never saw—perhaps never knew about—the largest city in 
the world he sought to conquer. That city was not his 
Paris, nor the London he sought to conquer, nor the Moscow 
where he met nemesis; that largest city was Yedo, which we 
know as Tokyo, where a vast dictatorship held a great urban 
culture under absolute and unrelenting control. Out of this 
old, big, rich, strange civilization, there emerged the power 
and brutality of modern Japan. It was no miracle that 
Japan adopted our machinery and our weapons so rapidly: 
Japanese civilization did it-—despotic, sophisticated, military 
civilization. 

Japan is unified, and pervasively governed. The Japanese 
live by their own rules. They swept ahead of Asia by the 
dictates of their rulers. They were accustomed to authori- 
tarian, totalitarian government from the ages of their past 
growth. When Hitler was a maladjusted, unhappy student, 
and Mussolini an ardent young radical, the Japanese mili- 
tary leaders were men of foresight and ruthlessly cold vision. 
They already had an obedient, faithful people at their com- 
mand—a people who believed in the rule of the warrior, 
in the unfreedom of the common man, in the superiority of 
the Japanese race to all others, and in the absolute incon- 
trovertible rightness of what their government did. Japanese 
democracy never went behind these assumptions; Japanese 
freedom never included the freedom to challenge the 
Kokutai—literally the national body—of the Empire of 
Japan. Hitler fought the German people first, with the 
Stormtroopers and the SS., before he captured the German 
state and the German Wehrmacht as instruments of renewed 
attacks on free men; but the Japanese leaders never faced 
an effective opposition. They inherited their power from 
the dictatorial, military past of Japan; when the hour came 
for them to bid for wider power, perhaps for world dominion, 
they stepped smoothly into their inheritance. Today, we 
probably have spiritual allies among the German people; we 
have few among the Japanese. Whatever they may have 
believed, the Japanese today support their government. That 
is the difference between the raw new authoritarianism of 
Hitler, and the old suave authoritarianism of Japan. Ger- 
many will stand just so much, and will then collapse from 
within; the Japanese will stop fighting only when the last 
platoon of infantry, and the last torpedo-boat crew on the 
water, have no further hope. It is my considered opinion 
—and in the course of two wars I have seen each at first 
hand—that as soldiers the Japanese are definitely superior 
to the Germans. 

Civilized, unified, military, Japan is also up-to-date. In 
the big cities of Japan, skyscrapers floated on pools of sand, 
ingeniously built to withstand the concussion of earthquake. 
The streets are asphalted, and clean. Busses and streetcars 
run regularly and well. Private homes are cheaply built, 
but simple and tasteful; the Japanese find them comfortable, 
and if one burns down, it costs a fraction of the cost of an 
equivalent American home to replace. The Japanese have 
extracted the best of their old thrift and the best of modern 
industrialism. They combine them. In the shadow of long- 
range electric power lines, the common peasants follow an 
intensive agriculture which keeps the home Empire blockade- 
proof and self-sufficient. In the modern factories, which 
produce at speeds and standards equalling our own, the labor 
force lives by the old Japanese scale, and makes possible the 
price competition which we all knew before the war. This 
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up-to-dateness of Japan, economically as well as psychologi- 
cally, depends on the traditional Japan. The Japanese 
soldier or sailor who lives and fights like a Spartan is not 
undergoing privation; he has been a Spartan from birth. 
Just because a Japanese operates a battleship, a machine lathe, 
a modern locomotive, or a combat plane, he does not become 
un-Japanese; he is still a tough, simply satisfied man who 
believes in obedience and who is used to hard living because 
he has known no other. ‘To call a Japanese worker or 
soldier a “coolie” is to forget the most dangerous thing about 
him: the fact that he, no less than you or I, is a man of 
the twentieth century and can fight, perhaps beat us at some 
of our own games and with some of our own weapons. 

Such is the home Empire of Nippon. I do not have time 
to tell you of the internal sea communications which make 
of the Japanese Empire an immense, immobile and unmov- 
able fleet—a fleet larger than the mind of man has ever 
dreamed of building—anchored forever close to the coast of 
Asia. Islands are unsinkable aircraft carriers, and Japan 
is all islands. Beyond this, I wish there were time to tell 
you of the newly-built, up-to-date Japanese merchant marine, 
of the efficient navy, the huge army, the indispensable fac- 
tories working at full time, the diversity and richness of the 
resources of Japan. You have known that these things were 
there; remember it now, keep it in mind, and consider with 
me what Japan has added. 

To the home Empire which I have described, Japan has 
added immense possessions in three wars of conquest—the 
war with China in 1895, the war with Russia in 1905, and 
the present war, which began in Manchuria in 1931. Japan 
has taken Korea, China’s Manchurian provinces, the grain 
lands and coal and iron of North China, the dairy land 
of Inner Mongolia, the coast and main rivers of most of 
China, with the biggest cities of China; Japan has taken 
Formosa and Hainan, Indochina and Thailand, Burma and 
British Malaya, the vast empire of the Netherlands Indies, 
our daughter democracy of the Philippines, some of the 
British, Portuguese and Australian islands of the Southwest 
Pacific, and the strategic Andamans in the Bay of Bengal. 
Militarily and navally, this new and greater Empire depends 
on internal communications, which—in simple language— 
means that we have to go the long way around while they 
work the short way through. To contain and roll back 
such an empire, the encircling forces cannot be merely equal ; 
they must be superior, and be superior in geometric, not 
arithmetical, ratio. _Economically—mark this, for here is 
the very essence of danger—economically, the so-called 
Greater East Asia contains everything, absolutely everything, 
which a great power needs. Grain, meat, fish, fruits, tobacco, 
palms for oil, sugar, rubber, oil, coal, iron, electric power, 
labor skilled and unskilled—all of this is there. The strong 
Japan which has defeated us and our allies momentarily in the 
Far East has become Japanese East Asia. If Japan could de- 
feat indomitable China, organize her present holdings, con- 
solidate her position, Japan—not Germany, not Britain, not 
Russia, not ourselves—Japan could become the strongest 
power in the world. 

The Japanese need only one thing: time. They must try 
to correct their own political mistakes and military offenses. 
They must try to browbeat or cajole the peoples whose 
lands they have occupied. They must get the machinery, 
technical and financial, of exploitation going at full blast. 
Japan is entrenching herself in this empire of her conquests 
so rapidly that days are our most precious possessions in the 
war. To lose a day is as bad as losing a ship. We cannot 
wait. We cannot be leisurely. We cannot afford debate, 
or disunity, or indecision. Japan is getting stronger every 
hour, and this new Japan is not merely our equal; the new 
Japan is potentially our military superior. If we fight there, 


soon, and hard, we shall not have to fight here, later on, 
and with heavy handicap. 

Do you not see the second of the truths I have stated: 
the fact that this new Japan, conceived in the invasion of 
China and born in the conquests of 1942, is a new, terrible 
power not known before in the world? We cannot let this 
slave empire become entrenched! I am sure that you cannot 
fail to see this. 

As Americans, we can see the third truth in our own 
hearts. We know that there cannot be the slightest doubt 
of our own victory; but we must all see and understand 
that the task is a heavy one. China, the largest and most 
patient nation in the world, has stopped the thrust of Japanese 
invasion with the living bodies of her young men—indeed of 
men, women and children; she has built a new and unfor- 
gettable Great Wall with the heroic Chinese dead, who have 
died to protect free men in China and everywhere. But 
China has done her share, and more; China alone cannot 
defeat Japan. We must weigh and tip the scales to victory. 
We cannot accept an armistice or stalemate,—for the hours 
are with Japan, not with us. If we do not fight at our 
very hardest, and fight now, the period of our blood, sweat 
and tears may be indefinitely and unnecessarily prolonged. 
We cannot pause, or hesitate, or kill time—‘‘as if you could 
kill time without injuring eternity!” 

The Japanese are counting on our not being prepared to 
make great sacrifices. They have put great store in what 
they think to be our softness. They look upon us as con- 
stitutional weaklings, demanding our daily comforts and 
unwilling to make the sacrifices demanded for victory. The 
Japanese attach great importance to what they thought was 
our disunity over the war issue, and they count on us to 
delay before we develop a fighting spirit. That delay, they 
feel, will give them time to obtain complete control of all 
East Asia. When they struck, they made no provision for 
failure; they left no road open for retreat. Japan is count- 
ing on you—on each of us—one by one—to hold back and 
delay the American war effort long enough for Japan to 
consolidate her potential invincibility. Japan needs and re- 
lies upon your hesitation, or partial effort, or doubt. It 
is up to you and me to see that Japan does not get this. 

If we act soon, we can strengthen our Chinese ally. We 
cari, 1s Mr. Forrestal recently pointed out, continue to pro- 
ter: “..ssia’s Asiatic flank by holding Japan’s forces in the 
P:cthc. We can restore hope and can carry the four free- 
doms to all the peoples now enslaved by Japan. If we fight 
and give aid now, we shall still have allies in Asia, bases 
in Asia, and an enemy not yet wholly prepared. Any advan- 
tages of delay today can be purchased only at one price: 
larger numbers of deaths of our own soldiers and our allies’ 
today and tomorrow. We can buy additional hours for 
leisurely preparation with additional lives of our young men. 
We could buy peace only with our national honor and our 
own security. None of us wants to do this. 

We must, therefore, be prepared to go forward against 
Japan with a full realization of the nature of our task and 
the gravity of our responsibility. Every adult in the United 
States, even every child that can walk and speak, can help 
in some way to promote the war effort. The troops are 
only the fighting front of the army which is America. We 
are all enlisted—of necessity—in this war for freedom. In 
this battle, we can do no better than to recall and to make 
our own resolve in the words of an American soldier, 
Martin Treptow, who fe!l at Chateau Thierry. He wrote 
in his diary, 

“T will work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I will endure ; 
I will fight cheerfully and do my utmost; as if the whole 
struggle depended on me alone.” 
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Censorship an Evil of War 


DEALS WITH FACTUAL INFORMATION NOT OPINION 
By BYRON PRICE, Director of Censorship 


Delivered at the New York Times forum on “News Dissemination in Wartime,” and 


broadcast over Station WMCA, October 28, 1942 


AM grateful to one of the great institutions of jour- 

nalism, the New York Times, for this opportunity to 

discuss a subject which I believe is both mysterious and 
repugnant to a great many Americans. 

One of the reasons it is mysterious is because of a certain 
popular confusion about the relative functions of the Office 
of Censorship and the Office of War Information. 

Under the President’s direction these two war agencies 
function separately, each entirely autonomous in its own 
field, but in close collaboration. ‘To state it briefly: War 
Information has a positive function, being responsible for 
extracting from official sources as much of the news as can 
be safely disclosed. Censorship has a negative function, 
being responsible for curtailing the circulation of dangerous 
information which does not emanate directly from any offi- 
cial source. 

In other words, the Office of Censorship does not under- 
take to censor the United States Government. Mr. Davis 
and his colleagues must decide what is to be given out ofh- 
cially. What the Office of Censorship does undertake to do 
is to exclude certain information from the newspapers, the 
radio, and the channels of international communications 
when that information becomes available from other than 
authorized sources. 

Elmer Davis has a most difficult job, and in my opinion 
is performing his duties brilliantly. If ever he becomes dis- 
couraged, he can at least console himself with the fact that 
everyone wishes him success. The same can hardly be said 
of censorship. 

Americans will never like censorship. Individually and as 
a nation we don’t like being pushed around. Shortly after 
the Office of Censorship was established, an old hand at the 
business gave me this piece of advice: “You will never be 
able to popularize censorship. That is one of the things 
that can’t happen in a free country. The best you can hope 
for is that if you keep quiet enough, a great many people 
will forget all about you for as long as six months at a 
time.” 

I am sure there was a great deal of truth in that observa- 
tion, and in the main we have been keeping as quiet as 
possible. I do have confidence, however, that periodic public 
discussions of the subject may clear away some of the doubts 
and fears, so that an informed public will recognize that 
censorship does have an important place in total warfare. 

This is a war for freedom, and to mention freedom and 
censorship in the same breath might appear a contradiction 
of terms; for censorship is by its very nature ruthless and 
arbitrary. It invades privacy and suppresses free enterprise, 
sacrificing individual interest for national interest without 
compunction. Yet there is, in reality, no contradiction, and 
there need be no conflict. 

We have been able to preserve freedom in this nation 
because we have looked upon it as a relative, and not an 
thsolute principle. Our free Constitution has stood the 
test of time because our courts have viewed its provisions 
as fluid and elastic, to be applied for the greatest good of 
the greatest number according to the circumstances and re- 
quirements of our recurring national crises. The right of 
free speech is a relative right. No one can maintain a con- 


stitutional right to commit libel or slander, or indulge in 
indecency of expression. Neither can any one contend suc- 
cessfully that the press, the radio, or any individual has a 
right in wartime to be criminally careless with information, 
or preach sedition. 

Justice Holmes, one of the great liberals of jurisprudence, 
who devoted his lifetime to the exposition and defense of 
civil liberties, stated the wartime limitations of freedom in 
a sentence which deserves to receive in these times the prayer- 
ful attention of every American citizen. “When a nation 
is at war,” he said, “many things that might be said in time 
of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their utter- 
ance will not be endured as long as men fight.” 

Censorship, then, is a necessary evil of wartime. We 
have known it in some form during every war in our his- 
tory. In present times, when war is all-out and globe- 
encircling, censorship is a vital weapon. Its function is to 
attack the communications of the enemy, to hamper him on 
every front and every flank, to keep from him vital informa- 
tion of our own war effort and to gather such information as 
may be possible about his plans and purposes. Surely it 
cannot be disputed that this is not only a useful but an 
indispensable part of total warfare such as we know today. 

But how far should these restraints be permitted to go, 
and in what manner should they be accomplished? The 
answer is that they should be permitted to go as far as may 
be consistent with our free form of government, but that 
they should be accomplished strictly within the framework 
of “‘due process” of law. 

Essentially the Office of Censorship has two functions. 
On the one hand it censors all communications entering or 
leaving the country, by mail, cable, radiotelegraph, radio- 
telephone, or any other method of communication. On the 
other hand, in the domestic field, it administers Codes of 
Wartime Practices for press and radio and so withholds 
certain information of military value from circulation even 
at home. In a legal sense these operations are of a distinctly 
different character, although in a practical sense they are 
interwoven intimately with one another. 

The censorship of international mails and cables rests 
upon a specific Congressional enactment, embodied in the 
First War Powers Act by which the wartime authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief was defined. In this field a very 
wide discretion is placed in the hands of the censor; in fact, 
even “absolute discretion” is conferred by the Executive 
Order creating the Office of Censorship, and the Director 
of Censorship is made responsible to no one but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

This may appear a harsh method, inconsistent with the 
processes of freedom; but I do not think it will so appear 
when you consider the harsh realities of modern warfare. 
Censorship is a military weapon. To regard it in any other 
light or to use it in any other fashion would result in trav- 
esty. The binding link between the operations of censor- 
ship and the operations of our armed forces should never 
be forgotten, nor should any censor be permitted to forget 
that he is dealing simply and solely with the processes of 
war. Censorship is neither a guardian of private morals 
nor a snooper into the violations of peacetime laws. Every 
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member of our staff keeps constantly before him this basic 
principle: What does not concern the war does not concern 
censorship. 

The “absolute discretion” given the censor is no more 
inconsistent with liberty under the law than is the opera- 
tion of the military draft, or the restraints of rationing, or 
the right of arbitrary action which must be given to military 
commanders in the field. 

Furthermore, the discretion must be absolute if the effort 
is to succeed. While we are attacking the communications 
of the enemy, it is important also that we keep our own 
legitimate lines of communication open, and this is one of 
the great problems of censorship. If we are to conduct the 
far-flung business of war efficiently, the mail must move in 
orderly regularity and with a minimum of delay by censor- 
ship. In such matters as the vital field of ocean shipping, 
for instance, cables must clear rapidly, once we are satisfied 
that proper safeguards have been observed. There is no 
time to convene a grand jury or submit to the ordinary 
practices of ordinary times. The exigencies of war are 
breathless upon our doorsteps, and will not wait. 

The second part of the responsibilities of the Office of 
Censorship relates, not to international communications, but 
to the circulation of harmful information within the country 
itself. This undertaking rests, in essence, upon the voluntary 
enlistment of newspapers, broadcasters, and other agencies 
of dissemination. The Government, by consent, plays the 
part of umpire. It informs press and radio what classes of 
information would be helpful to the enemy if disseminated 
freely within the States. It asks that such information be 
kept out of circulation unless disclosed by an official source ; 
but there is no compulsion unless the information concerned 
is of so secret and vital a nature that its disclosure would 
constitute violation of the long-existing statutes dealing with 
espionage. 

Two guiding principles govern this entire procedure. The 
first is that the requests for suppression must not be so 
restrictive that they will keep the American people in ignor- 
ance of the progress of the war. In a democracy, the public 
is entitled to essential information. It is entitled to know 
about the tough realities of this war, and it must not be 
subjected to such a blackout of news as now pervades totali- 
tarian countries. In its approach to this problem the Gov- 
ernment has followed consistently the democratic belief that 
American news columns and American broadcasting can 
remain the freest in the world and still keep vital informa- 
tion from the enemy. 

Furthermore, we in Censorship have been fully conscious 
that unless ample war news is given out by the Government, 
our voluntary undertaking with the press and radio will 
collapse. If the curtain is drawn too tightly, if official 
secrecy leads to widespread distrust and apprehension among 
the people, I doubt seriously whether newspapers and broad- 
casters will be so willing to cooperate in bottling up the 
news which always comes to them through their own out- 
side sources. The better job the Office of War Information 
does in assuring a reasonable flow of official news about our 
armed forces, the simpler will be the problems of the Office 
of Censorship. 

No one should be deceived into believing that a voluntary 
censorship will ever function perfectly. With every pub- 
lisher and every broadcaster his own censor, there will 
always be honest differences of judgment within the frame- 
work of the Codes we have provided. Yet so universal has 
been the loyal cooperation of these industries that incal- 
culable good is done every day by the withholding of infor- 
mation about troops and ships, and munitions and tanks 
and planes. 

Great national good would result if the public itself were 
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constantly mindful of the value of this service of silence. 
If restraints can be accepted by publishers and broadcasters, 
whose livelihood depends upon disseminating facts, why 
should any individual consider himself above a similar co- 
operation with his Government? I have pointed out before 
that every one of us became a broadcaster as soon as he was 
old enough to talk, and he became a publisher as soon as he 
learned to write. No American is doing his share unless, 
as a part of his self-discipline, he remembers always that the 
enemy is listening and is thankful for even the smallest 
scraps of military information. 

A second principle underlying domestic voluntary censor- 
ship is that it deals only with information, and does not 
invade the realm of editorial or other opinion. Every re- 
quest made by Censorship has been confined to some topic 
of factual information. There has been no request that any 
publisher or any broadcaster refrain from expressing his 
opinion or from indulging in criticism. 

The Government’s requests are unquestionably a restraint 
upon normal operations, but I do not think it can be argued 
that they are a restraint upon any right bestowed by the 
Constitution. In a broad sense, the freedom guaranteed by 
the First Amendment has been accepted as a freedom to 
criticize, to protest, to petition, to speak opinions freely; but 
not as a right to play fast and loose with facts. In the 
realm of opinion and criticism, it is highly essential that 
there be no arbitrary action by the Government. It is essen- 
tial that “due process” be observed at every step, so that the 
line between honest criticism and actual sedition will be 
drawn only according to the long-established methods of 
duly constituted courts. This entire field, therefore, lies 
beyond the purview of censorship. It is one of the responsi- 
bilities of the general statutes and of the regular law enforce- 
ment agencies of the Government. 

As for censorship itself, I would be the last to deny that 
its arbitrary powers in the realm of information involve 
some dangers. It has been the lesson of history that censor- 
ship feeds on itself and that once any man is given the 
authority of suppression, the tendency is to expand that 
authority more and more until we arrive at a system of 
intellectual slavery. I can assure you that we will not and 
cannot forget that we are operating an American censorship. 
The President himself in that statement of policy which 
forms the charter of our operations instructed that censor- 
ship must be administered “in harmony with the best inter- 
ests of our free institutions.” We must keep always before 
us the fact that one of the things we are fighting for is free- 
dom and that the war would not be worth winning if 
destruction or even permanent impairment of free speech 
became the price of victory. 

Nor should we forget that temporary sacrifices do not 
necessarily constitute an unmixed evil. Our period of na- 
tional struggle should make us eventually a stronger, rather 
than a weaker, nation. <A citizen does not surrender a civil 
right merely by not exercising it. Every one of us has a 
fight, without hindrance under the law, to be a bad neigh- 
bor—to be quarrelsome and inconsiderate and altogether dis- 
agreeable, to return evil for good, to denounce his friends, 
and so to become a handicap and a disgrace to his commu- 
nity. Perhaps there are those who look upon such conduct 
as a proper assertion of American independence. But that 
is not the way wars are won, and it is not the way this war 
will be won. 

It will be won through the willingness of all of us to 
forego for a time some of the blessings of this free land, in 
order that those blessings may be restored to us in ample 
measure and guaranteed by our sacrifice to those who come 
after us. 


En 195 





